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Furnishing Your Home 


The purpose of THE TOUCHSTONE is not only to 
show well constructed floor plans and pleasing exteriors, 
but also to make suggestions for the proper furnishings. 
In one issue we may consider the question of the kitchen, 
perhaps in another the bed room and still in another we 
will show a model bathroom. The subject of wall-cover- 
ings, floorings, rugs, curtains, lighting, color schemes and 
various other things will be presented during the course of 
a year in the pages of 
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We will be pleased to answer any questions a reader 
may care to ask about the home or where any details in 
connection with homemaking from window fasteners to 
pottery and the small fittings that give the house an attrac- 
tive finish, may be purchased 


Prompt service will be given those of our readers who 
wish our help. 
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Build Right 


The intending home-builder is, for the most part, like a traveler in strange 
and foreign lands. He is not sure of his bearings, he is confused by 
conflicting claims, he is uncertain of the best routes, in doubt as to the 
real values, and in constant danger of being imposed upon. He eagerly 
avails himself of the services of a reliable guide, as to where to go, 
what to look at, and what to buy. 
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devotes all of its pages to the prospective builder. Each monthly number 
is full of helps and suggestions. It simplifies the problems of the home 
builder by offering designs by leading architects; publishing articles by 
authorities on Interior Decoration of the Home, Home Planning, Home 
Grounds and Gardens, etc.; devoting departments to answers to questions 
on Interior Decoration, questions on Building Problems; department on 
“Woods and How to Use Them”, giving the proper use of Building 
Materials, Departments on Household Economics, Table and Food Con- 
servation, etc..—in short, covering every phase of Home Building in a 
simple yet authoritative way, and acting as a guide to the stranger in 
this “strange land.” 


























Keith’s Magazine was established in 1899 and for the past twenty 
years has been the recognized authority on Home Building 


M. L. KEITH, Editor and Publisher 
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THE CHILD WHO FORGOT TO SING: 
A STORY OF FRANCE: BY G. RANGER 
WORMSER 


*AIME mon p’tit coeur, mon coeur cheri 
Ra-ta, ra-ton, ton-tons— 

Et je Vecoute quand il me dit 
Quw il veux des beaux bonbons.” 

Qwil veux des beaux bonbons, 






The little girl’s voice was clear and lilting; piercingly 
glad and melodious. 

The dazzling stream of the hot sunshine poured itself blindingly 
over the glistening white stuccoed fronts of the low close built houses; 
glancing off the red tiled roofs into the uneven bright pricked rises 
of the cobble-stone street. 

At the further end of the street were the small stands and the 
covering, yellow and scarlet awnings, of the market-place. Splotches 
of vivid colour were marked in clustered mass on the counters. The 
brown-gold and the crimson and green and white of vegetables. The 
pinks and blues and mauves of flowers. Women with starched caps 
and dull clothes sauntered about the square; their baskets swinging 
from their arms. Behind all the movement and the startling tints 
of the thronged market-place loomed the crumbling ancient arch- 
way. Further back the old gray granite church reared itself still and 
beautiful on the intense blue of the sky. 

“J’aime mon p’tit coeur;” sang the little girl. 

An old woman sitting in front of one of the low dwellings looked 
up from the pincushion upon her knees on which she was making lace. 
She smiled at the child. 

“Eh, la Madeleine ;” she quavered her yellow wrinkled hands toss- 
ing; tumbling mechanically among the thread spools. “Eh , 

The little girl waved and went on with her singing. 

“J’aime mon p’tit coeur, mon coeur cheri 

Ra-ta, ra-ton, ton-tons—” 

The little girl was dressed in blue. Her short bobbing curls were 

yellow. She danced as she sang. Seven other children followed after 
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her. There were four boys and three girls. They were all gayly 
dressed. The boys in blue smocks; the smallest boy in a brown one 
which was too long for him. One girl had on a carefully washed apron. 
The one who had the great quantities of black hair wore a dress that 
had turned to orange. The little girl who brought up the rear had on 
a green slip. They danced after the child who led them. And as 
they danced they took up the chorus of the song. 

“Et je Vecoute quand il me dit 

Quw il veux des beaux bonbons, 
Qwil veux des beaux bonbons.” 

Suddenly the little girl in blue stopped. 

The four boys and the three girls crowded about her. 

They were standing in front of the confectioner’s. In the shadow 
of the red awninged window were great coloured bowls of sweets. 

“Dance!” 

“And shall we sing your song, Madeleine?” The girl in orange 
with the black hair shaken into her face questioned. 

“Surely you must sing my song. Why then have I made this 
game for you? Sing and dance! You shall see—what you shall 
see!” 

“But my foot hurts, Madeleine. When I went to bring in the 
cow last night r 

“If you cannot dance, Celeste, you can sing.” 

“On one foot;” the little girl in the white apron suggested. “Ce- 
leste can dance on the one foot that does not hurt.” 

“Can I, Madeleine?” 

“Oui Dance like a crow, Celeste. See! Now, do as I do! 
All of you. And you, Pierre—— You shall sing more loudly.” 

And Madeleine broke into song again. 

“Jaime mon p’tit coeur, mon coeur cheri——” 

She started to dance. She pirouetted on her toes. She reached 
out her arms. The other children followed her. She seized their 
hands. The eight of them whirled and twirled about in the streaming 
pouring sunshine; curls flying; lips parted; rhythm-swayed and lithe. 
And as they danced they sang. 

When their voices grew breathless and their laughter drowned 
the words of the song the confectioner’s door was thrown open. 

“Such a noise!” said mere Baupot severely. 

They stood still panting. 

The little girl in blue stepped forward. 

“Mere Baupot; mere Baupot do you not like the song?” 

“Ah, Madeleine. I should have known you were there. With 
eyes closed and deaf ears I would know you were there. You are 
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everywhere, ma gosse. Do you never stay quiet, p’tite Madeleine?” 

“But yes, mere Baupot. At night I sleep.” 

“Non;” mere Baupot tried to look her surprise. “I had heard 
that all night long you waltzed on your toes.” 

- x. sleep, mere Baupot. In my bed. But the song? Did you not 
ike it?” 

“It is Madeleine’s song;” said the little boy in the brown smock 
which was too long for him. “It is Madeleine’s song that this morning 
came out of her head.” 

“Out of so small a head?’ Mere Baupot asked. “I had thought 
only yellow curls came out of Madeleine’s head!” 

“Non, non;” the little boy protested eagerly. “The song came; 
this very morning.” 

“Do you not like it?” Madeleine’s voice was low. 

“Have you other songs?” demanded mere Baupot. 

“Oh, but many;” the girl in green insisted. “Such pretty ones. 
And such games as Madeleine can think of. She would have us 
play; and play. We would never have to stop. But my mother has 
a cow. You know the cow, mere Baupot. You know my mother. 
Eh bien, I must always be after the cow, otherwise——” 

“Be still;” Madeleine interrupted. “Does mere Baupot wish to 
hear of cows?” 

“But the song, mes enfants. See! I listen!” 

“Sing;” Madeleine commanded. “Sing!” 

And they began. 

“J’aime mon ptit coeur, mon coeur cheri 

Ra-ta, ra-ton, ton-tons 
Et je Vecoute quand il me dit 

Quwil veux des beaux bonbons 

Quw’il veux des beaux bonbons.” 

The song came to a sudden halt. 

Madeleine looked up from beneath her veiling eyelashes at mere 
Baupot stancing there with her hands clasped on her stomach. 

“Allons;’ Madeleine urged. “Sing it again!” 

“Qw’il veux des beaux bonbons;” they shrilled. “Et je——” 

Mere Baupot held up a finger for silence. 

“A lovely song;” said mere Baupot. “Though the words be 
somewhat few. Truly, a lovely song.” 

Madeleine hesitated for a second. 

“T am indeed glad you think the song lovely. But I, and Celeste 
and Pierre and Lillie and Ernestine, and Jean, and P 

“Marcel and Francois-Marie;” mere Baupot added. 

“Yes;” Madeleine’s face was grave. “We think it is sad.” 
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“I——;” said the little girl in the white apron. “Madeleine, I 
do not re 

“Be still, Ernestine;” Madeleine whispered. 

“Mais, Madeleine, why should I be——” 

Madeleine did not let her finish. 

“Yes. It is true. We think the song is very sad.” 

“How is that, mon lapin?” 

“Did you not then listen, mere Baupot? Did you not then hear 
that the hearts of us would like candies to eat?” 

“How is your mother?” asked mere Baupot. 

“Merci, she is well;” answered Madeleine. 

“And your father, Monsieur Paul?” 

“He has left to kill the Boche.” 

“Ah;” breathed mere Baupot. ‘Now they are all gone, nos 
braves.” 

“You have candies in your store;” said Madeleine. 

“So indeed I have;” said mere Baupot and she turned and looked 
in at her window under the shadow of the red awning and at the great 
coloured bowls of sweets. 

“We have no candies;” said Madeleine. 

“TI see;” said mere Baupot. 

“In your store——” 

“You had best come into my store;” suggested mere Baupot. 
“All of you; seeing that you all sing the same song.” 

They trooped up the steps and in through the doorway. Mere 
Baupot gave each of them a handfull of sweets. They thanked her 
and went out into the street. 

“We will all go home;” said Madeleine. “It is time we eat. 
Later we will play another game.” 

“T will hurry;” said the little girl in green. “I shall find my 
mother’s cow. I will tie her with a string. Tight. And then I shall 
stay with you.” 

“Bien, Celeste;” said Madeleine. “Do not forget that this after- 
noon we will play.” 

And they ran off to their homes. 

Mere Baupot came out of her shop. Mere Baupot stood on the 
steps and looked after them. 

From where she sat in her doorway the old woman peered up 
from her lace-making as Madeleine rushed past her. 

“Eh, la Madeleine;” she quavered, her yellow wrinkled hands 
tossing and tumbling mechanically among the thread spools. ““Eh——” 

Down upon the house-narrowed street poured the brilliant stream 
of dazzling sunshine. Beyond in the market-place the women went 
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IT IS JUST SUCH FATHERLESS LITTLE CHILDREN OF FRANCE THAT THE 
GREAT HEARTED RED CROSS- MOTHER TENDERLY COMFORTS AND 
TEACHES TO SING AND DANCE AND TO PLAY AGAIN AS THEY DID BEFORE 
THEY WERE FRIGHTENED AND SADDENED BY THE RUTHLESS INVADERS. 
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SMILES DRIVE AWAY THE TEARS OF THESE HOME- 
LESS LITTLE FRENCH WAR ORPHANS WHEN BREAD AND 
JAM IS GIVEN THEM BY THE RED CROSS MOTHER FROM 
THE FARAWAY LAND THEY HAVE LEARNED TO LOVE. 














PALE LITTLE CHILD MOTHERS CARING FOR THEIR BABY BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 
HAPPY IN BEING ALLOWED TO WIPE AWAY THE DUST OF THE ROAD AFTER FLYING IN 
TERROR FROM THEIR HOMES DESTROYED BY REDHANDED GIANTS FROM THE ENEMY LAND 











WOUNDS ON TINY LITTLE ARMS ARE BOUND UP AND TEARS OF 
TERROR DRIED BY THE FRIENDLY RED CROSS WHITE ROBED 
WOMAN WHO TAKES THE PLACE OF THEIR OWN LOST MOTHER. 
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to and from among its splotching colours. The old gray granite 
church reared itself still and beautiful on the intense blue of the sky. 


ND into the peace and quiet of the little village came the devas- 
tating shots and shrapnels and bombs of the Germans. And 
the people of the village laughed and shrugged their shoulders 

and said to each other; “C’est la guerre.’ And all day long they 
smiled. And at night they went filing into the old granite church 
to kneel reverently before the great silver crucifix. And the children 
kept on with their play. 

- There came the day when the German soldiers marched into the 
village. 

They seized the women and the children and the old men who had 
stayed behind. And some they sent away into Germany. And those 
who were left they put to work. 

And each morning when dawn came slowly across the calm of 
the eastern skies they drove the columns of women and children and 
old men up the slopes of the vineyard covered hills to the plateau 
where they forced them to till the soil. 

And each night when the late black shadows steeped themselves 
into the ground they drove them back again in the same long herded 
line; back to the little town lying all wrecked in the saturating dark- 
ness of the night. 

The streaking light of early morning shook over the firmament. 

The ghostly column of gray figures went slowly toward the dim 
plateau on the hilltop. Silently and waveringly it moved. In the 
faint pale dawn there were forms that cringed; there were heads that 
were abjectly bowed; there were feet that faltered; stumbling with 
weariness. 

A child whimpered suddenly. 

“Non, non;” a thin voice breathed. “Do not cry, Francois- 
Marie.” 

The whimpering went on; plaintively; weakly. 

“Be still, mes enfants;” a woman cautioned. “They will hear 
you. You know what that means, mes petits.” 

“Madeleine, Madeleine;” the little boy sobbed. 

“T am here, Francois-Marie. Here by your side. See. I will 
hold your hand in mine, Francois-Marie.” 

“Madeleine.—It is so silent.” 

“Does the silence frighten you, Francois-Marie?” 

“You are so still, Madeleine.” 

“Non,—non, Francois-Marie! 

“You never sing, now.” 
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“And that is why you cry?” 

“But the song——;” the littie boy’s voice was more keen. “That 
day, so long ago——. The song that sang of the bonbons . Could 
you sing it now, Madeleine? Tell me! Could you sing it, now?” 

“Non ; mon Dieu,—non. !” 

“Madeleine——. I should so much like to hear it again. The 
candies. They were good. It was such a nice game. Do you 
remember the great big candy Lillie had to lick?” 

Yes. Yes Pauvre ptite Lillie!” 

“Pourquoi pauvre, Madeleine? She is no longer here. She does 
not now have to ache with her arms and her back and ¥ 

“Non ;” Madeleine whispered. “Lillie is no longer here——” 

“And Pierre—Pierre is gone.” 

“Yes, Francois-Marie. Pierre; he is gone.” 

“And Jean, Madeleine——” 

“Jean too, Francois-Marie——” 


























“Madeleine——. The song——. You could sing it if you 
would.” 
“Be still, mes enfants ;” the woman murmured and then she added 


hastily. “See! He turns!” 

The two children trudging side by side followed the quick point- 
ing of her finger. 

They could see that an officer just ahead of them had stopped. 
They saw him standing gray and rigid staring down the shivering 
spectre line of women and old men and children. 

Something in the German’s attitude frightened little Francois- 
Marie. 

He began to cry again. 

“Hush;” stammered Madeleine. “P’tit Francois-Marie——” The 
sobs grew louder. “Francois-Marie, listen Francois-Marie;” she said 
it desperately. “I will sing for you the song of the bonbons.” 

“Jaime mon p'tit coeur, mon coeur cheri——” 

Her voice trembled pitifully. 

“C’est beau;” whispered Francois-Marie. “Ah que c’st beau ga!” 

“Ra-ta, ra-ton—ton-tons “ 

Very low she sang it. 

And then from behind her she heard the soft uttered words: 

“Et je Vecoute quand il me dit a 

She knew it was Celeste. 

“Qw’il veux des beaux bonbons.” 

Madeleine sang it quietly. 

“Qwil veux oa 

The German had caught her by the shoulder. 
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A STORY OF FRANCE 


“Ruhig!’ he muttered. “Stop that noise!” 

___ “Monsieur;” she tried to make her voice steady. “It is only a 
little song. A very little song, Monsieur.” 

The grip on her shoulder tightened. 

“If you like, Monsieur I could perhaps sing it for you. Once 
I could sing a lot. ” She winced under her breath as the fingers 
twisted themselves deeper. “It is not easy to sing now;—for-- 
m Sn ag 

“Ruhig!’ He shouted at her. 

“I cannot find my mother;” she stuttered up to him. “I am so 
very sad, Monsieur—I———” 

She saw then that his free hand was raised. 

“Monsieur;” she smiled into his face. “Monsieur I only sing 
because of the little Francoise-Marie——” 

The raised fist descending caught her across the cheek. 

She staggered. 

“Because of Francois——” 

She repeated it stupidly. 

She looked about her to see if any of the others had seen the 
German strike her. She saw in the lighting day that one or two of 
the women nearest to her were crying; crying silently and without 
noise. She wondered vaguely why they should cry. She could not 
tell if they had seen it. All eyes were averted from her. She reached 
for Frangois-Marie’s hand. She got the warm small fingers in hers. 
And then she trudged on again. 

And so in plodding silence they wound their way up to the plateau. 

All day long in the sweltering stream of the sunlight they worked. 
And the German officers stood by to see that they never ceased; watch- 
ing those laboring women and old men and children from the deep 
purpled shade beneath the thick foliaged clump of trees. 

An officer came up to Madeleine where she crouched picking the 
rocks from the soil with stiff fingers. 

ws ou: i“ 

She felt herself shaking suddenly. 

“Come!” he commanded her. 

“Non;” she begged still on her knees. “Ah, Monsieur 3 

“I said you should come!” 

“Ah, Monsieur—Have pity, Monsieur—I have done nothing— 
See, Monsieur—I work——” 

“You are to go with me!” 

“Ah, Monsieur—I work so hard——” 

He gripped her arm and dragged her with him to those trees 
where the other officers lay about in the shade. 
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“This is the one;” he told them gutturally. “This is the one who 
sings.” 

“Sing for us!” they ordered 

“Messieurs—messieurs——” 

« S in g r 

“For the love of God ” she implored them. “For the love of 
the Holy Mother—Messieurs do not look at me like that—Messieurs 
I am not afraid—Mais pour l’amour de Dieu-—” 

“Did you not hear us?” 

“T have no songs;” she whispered. 

“Sing - 

“Messieurs I cannot—Do not ask, messieurs—I cannot 

“Do you defy us, little fool?” 

“Non—non 

“Then—sing ” 

Her shrill small voice rang out; clear and lilting and caught at 
when she breathed by strangled sobs. And suddenly she stopped. 

“Sing again!” They told her. 

“Ah, messieurs I am so—so very tired 

“We wait;” one said. “For your song;” and his right hand went 
about the great girth of a naked branch. 

She closed her eyes. She tried to think. There were no songs 
in her head. She had sung so often to the children. She must sing 
now; sing to these boches. It had never been hard to sing to the chil- 
dren. The children 

Her quivering lips parted themselves. 

“ Allons enfants de la patrie 

The sting of the switch lashed at her thin little body. Her hands 
went out in a pitiful effort to ward off the rending cuts of it that came 
down on her and would not stop. 


ND after days of driven toil when at the end of the long racking 

summer the harvest had been reaped the Germans moved on. 

The streets of the village were still; haunted with silence. The 

quiet lay in the crumbled ruined archway ; crowding itself upon the 

shattered emptied market-place; stretching itself above the jagged 
stone heap that had been the church. 

The dazzling stream of the sunlight poured itself blindingly over 
the broken fronts of the white stuccoed houses; glancing off the torn 
red-tiled roofs into the uneven bright pricked rises of the cobbled stone 
street that was crammed with a filthy litter of bricks and bottles and 
smelling things. 

Within her shop where the window had been smashed and the 
sweets had long since been stolen stood mere Baupot. 
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Out upon the steps of the shop sat a huddled little figure with 
bedraggled yellow curls. The blue dress hanging from the thin shoul- 
ders was torn and tattered. And very silently Madeleine sat there. 


Mere Baupot went out in the doorway. Mere Baupot stood look- 
ing down at the child. 


“Madeleine—P’ tite Madeleine——” 

Madeleine’s eyes stared into space. 

Mere Baupot laid a hand on the little girl’s shoulder. 

Madeleine started. A shudder went horridly through her. She 
sat shivering in the sunshine. 

“Tt is I, Madeleine;” said mere Baupot. 

Madeleine did not move. 

“There are Ernestine and Celeste and Marcel and Francois-Ma- 
rie;” said mere Baupot. “Shall I go and find them for you, p’tite 
Madeleine?” 

Madeleine’s eyes were fixed wide and distended before her. 

“If I bring Ernestine and Celeste and Marcel and Francois-Ma- 
rie here, will you not play, Madeleine?” 

“Francois-Marie——” whispered Madeline. 

“You will then sing and dance;” mere Baupot urged. “Come 
ma gosse we will go and find the others.” 

“Non ; non ;’ muttered the little girl. “I am tired.—So 
very tired;—mere Baupo re 

“But, Madeleine it was you who liked so much to play.— Always 
you would play. Can you not, mon lapin; can you not, remember?” 

“I remember the fields;” the child’s tone was hoarse. “All day 
long we worked.—There were the commands.—I remember.—We 
were struck at.—I remember.—There were those pains that stay on in 
my arms and my legs and my back.—Ah, I do remember.—And the 
little Francois-Marie would cry 2 

Madeleine’s great eyes raised themselves until they met the eyes 
of mere Baupot. 

“Non, non ;” insisted mere Baupot. “Can you not remember 
when you would play up and down this street? Can you not remem- 
ber?” 

“There were the commands; always the commands. I remem- 
“Madeleine.—Petite Madeleine.—It was all before.—It was be- 
fore when you used to sing!” 

In the pouring dazzling sunlight Madeleine sat very still. 

“Sing?” She questioned it with a voice filled, flattened with 
uncomprehending weariness. “Sing——?” 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN “THE LAND 
OF THE PHILISTINES”’: THEIR REFUGEE 
CAMP AT WADY SURAR 


THE VALvuE oF THis Work 


T is one thing to sit in a comfortable home in America and 
read the sad stories of the poor refugees in Turkey who 
have suffered so much because of this war and it is quite 
another to sit cross-legged in a tent and hear from their 
own lips the stories of their sufferings. Early in July there 
was assigned to three of the Red Cross party the work of 

going to the large Refugee Camp at Wady Surar, situated at the 
mouth of the Vale of Sorek in the land of Philistines, and doing 

what they could to make life brighter for nearly three thousand 
of the people who have suffered sadly by the exigencies of war. We 
found the camp in a most sightly place surrounded by waving fields 
of millet. Looking to the south, ten miles away can be seen Tel-es 
Sufi, Gath of the Philistines, the home of the giant Goliath. Only 
five miles to the north is Ekton, a sister city and the ruins of ancient 
Gezer are but a few miles to the north-east. From a historic stand- 
point the land about us abounds in interest. 

To help the outcast Armenians and Syrians was the task to which 
we were to address ourselves and although all three of us had lived 
in the land before and spoke the language with more or less fluency 
and one was a master of Turkish, nevertheless we found it necessary 
to take several native helpers. We found the camp well organized and 
the officers doing all in their power to make the people happy and com- 
fortable but in spite of this, much unrest and misunderstanding was 
evident and the Commandant told the people to bring their troubles 
to us. We found about a thousand Armenians, remnants of once 
happy families, who had lost their all and had drifted south from the 
land of massacre and deportation until they arrived in Jerusalem. 
The camp was only used as a clearing station for these and as fast 
as possible they went down to the large Refugee camp at Port Said. 
We found them a clever, industrious class of people who, although 
they had suffered so much at the hands of the Turk, were longing 
for the day to come when they could return to their devastated homes 
and begin life anew. Many of these people were literate and some 
talked English, having learned in the American mission schools. In 
the industrial work which we soon opened they showed themselves quite 
clever. 

A census was made of all the children in the camp and soon an 
out-of-door school was organized with three hundred and sixty pupils. 
We laughingly called this the “University of Philistia” and offered 
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WOMEN FROM THE LAND OF THE PHILISTINES SEEKING RED CROSS AID, 
BRINGING THEIR CHILDREN ON DONKEYS AS IN THE OLD BIBLE DAYS. 


AN OUTDOOR SCHOOL WAS ORGANIZED BY THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


SOME OF THE BOYS EARNED 
THESE 
CAMP. 


WORKERS AT THE WADY SURAR CAMP. 
THEIR PRIMERS BY GIVING A DAY’S SERVICE TO THE CAMP. 
TWO PICTURES SHOW THE CHILDREN AND REFUGEES IN THE 
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to confer an honorary degree upon Colonel Finley. The children were 
most eager to learn and gladly paid ten cents apiece for their Arabic 
primers. The boys who were too poor to do this were allowed to 
work an entire day about the camp to earn the price of one. How their 
faces did shine when they received the books they had earned. 

A few men and women were found in the camp who had received 
some education and five of these were hired to assist in the teaching. 
Christian and Mohammedan were mixed up in the various classes and 
the teaching staff represented both faiths but at the close of the day 
the schools were divided into two sections according to their faiths and 
the children committed to memory passages from the Bible and Koran. 

One of the interesting features of the work of the day was the 
physical exercises. The children keenly enjoyed these and in a very 
short time they would quickly get into their places and follow their 
leader in the various drills. 

Many of the children were badly in need of clothes and the Pales- 
tine and Syrian Relief Committee furnished them for the girls and 
small boys. We gave the larger boys the opportunity to earn theirs. 
From six to eight every morning the boys appeared for work for 
which we paid them five cents a day. When the time for distribution 
came one of us took the boys down to the stream that flows by the 
camp and furnishing soap for them we saw to it that they had good 
baths. They were then taken to the sewing room and there received 
the much prized garments. They were hardly recognizable in their 
new garb and the self-respect which they had developed by working 
for their clothes made them doubly appreciated. 

When we undertook work at the camp the people were living in 
idleness and only did the work about the camp which the authorities 
compelled them to do. One of the women workers soon opened a 
sewing room for the women which consisted of mats spread under a 
canvas shade. Over thirty women were soon at work on garments and 
supplies for the new hospital. At this work they could earn fifteen 
cents a day, and if they were fortunate enough to own a machine we 
hired this of them for five cents more. Wool was given to them and 
many have learned to knit. One of the most pleasant memories of 
the work was when we paid these poor women the small sums they 
had earned through their own industry. 


An industry for making sun-dried brick was developed and tens 
of thousands of these were made for use in and about the camp. Many 
unskilled laborers were employed at fifteen cents a day while the me- 
chanics received as high as forty-five cents. At one time we had as 
many as a hundred and eighty-eight on our pay-roll. We did all 
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that we could to help the people to help themselves, and our efforts were 
richly rewarded. 

Several abuses were corrected which had not come to the attention 
of the authorities. For instance one Sunday night as I sat in a circle 
of turbaned Mohammedans and discussed their rights and their wrongs 
they told me that one of the hardest things, was to have the Egyptian 
guards come to their tents early in the morning, often before the small 
children were awake, and drag them out to carry sacks of straw from 
a station a mile away. I had witnessed the cruelty of the Egyptian 
task-masters to the children of the land of promise and my blood boiled 
as did that of Moses of old but rather than kill the men on the spot 
I brought the problem to the attention of the proper authorities and 
the matter was remedied at once. 

The lesson of cleanliness as we understand it has not yet been 
learned but there has been great improvement in this respect and when 
we look at the children’s condition to-day and compare it with their 
looks the day we opened the school we can see a marked change for 
the better. 

As a number of Christian villages were represented in the camp 
some of the people came and asked for a religious service on Sunday 
and the camp commandant issued an order calling for a service for 
the Christians at which the attendance was of course voluntary. Nearly 
one hundred and fifty gathered under the shade at seven o’clock on the 
following Sunday and their close attention to the singing, Bible read- 
ing and short address showed their appreciation. After the service 
they crowded around us, the men to shake, and the women and children 
to kiss our hands! One poor woman with shining face said “Before 
this we did not even know when Sunday came.” 

A. Epwarp KeEtsry, Captain American Red Cross. 


THe WomeEN In Wapy Surar REFUGEE CAMP 


« 


S a business venture I suppose the “White-House” in Wady 
A Surar Refugee Camp opened in Palestine by the American 
Red Cross could scarcely be called a success, as an adventure 
in socialization I think it justifies itself. The “White-House” is a 
zine structure recently used as a canteen for the refugees. When 
the need of a sewing-room for the women became apparent, Captain 
Adamson, the Camp Commandant, had it white-washed outside and a 
lime floor tamped down inside. It is now one of the few cool spots 
in the whole valley and there all the cutting-out is done and materials 
and finished articles are kept. 
The women sit outside on mats under canvas awnings, sewing 
or knitting. The number of women was first three, then six, then nine 
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and now it runs from twenty to forty-five. There might be many 
more, were not conditions so impermanent. As it is, just about the 
time a woman learns to take small stitches she leaves camp for her 
original home, or falls ill, or gets ophthalmia. This is one of my reasons 
for saying that the sewing room is not a success as a business venture. 
It is a success domestically, because the woman, wherever she goes 
hereafter, know more about sewing than ever she did before and takes 
this knowledge with her. Nor is sewing all that she has learned. She 
has new ideas of punctuality, clean speech, politeness, cleanliness and 
a modulated voice. She has also learned to control her temper to 
the extent of not using tongue or hands on other women while she 
is within a certain distance of the “White-House.” How much idea 
of social codperation she gets from the fact that she is sewing sheets 
and nightgowns for the hospital, and clothing for the camp in general, 
I do not know. Nor do I know just what effect the fact that she is 
earning a wage instead of depending on someone else is going to have. 

“T do not like these,” was the almost invariable remark of each 
woman as she was handed her new frock of cotton flannel. I asked 
what they would like, and on hearing that their preference was for 
dark blue, sent in to headquarters for stuff of that colour to make up 
the rest of the frocks necessary for the camp. When two or three 
dozen of these were ready to distribute, I sent for the women, thinking 
in my innocence that they would be pleased with the dark blue. But 
no. By this time they had got more than reconciled to the colours 
that a few short days before had looked so bizarre to their accustomed 
eyes. They no longer wanted dark blue. They wanted dresses such 
as the first women had got. They yearned, in fact, to be in the fashion. 
It is the process that my mind goes through each time a new style 
comes in. Like the Carpenter, “I deeply sympathize.” 

I have gained much useful information, too, both directly and 
indirectly. My forewoman, a pious Muslimy, would have run Medea 
—God’s curse on all idolaters, and peace and prayers on His Prophet! 
—a close second in her knowledge of pharmaceutical herbs. She comes 
in and chats to me about the days when there was no war and people 
lived in their own villages. “In the fields about this village where the 
chief man’s son was my milk brother,” she says, “the plants grow 
breast high from the abundance of the water, and there is one plant 
especially whose stalk is pure water and when it is chewed it is light 
on the stomach like the heart of a lettuce stalk. The leaf is like this 
and the flowers the colour of henna. You must know it’”—and she 
names the plant. 

“No, I never saw it,” I say. . 

“Alas! for you foreigners!” she says. “Nothing is more health 
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giving than this plant if eaten in the springtime. And there is a 
plant whose leaves are wide the width of a hand and speckled with 
white, and there is one also called Lady Fatima,” and so her voice 
goes on. She has the genius for making poetry of plant’s names, 
as Homer did of lists of ships, or Milton of place-names—the genius 
so painfully imitated by Robert Bridges. I could listen to her all 
night as I used to listen to my old nurse, telling me stories from the 
Thousand and One Nights. When her little sister comes at dusk 
to call her home I pull myself together as if cold water had been 
dashed in my face. All the time she talks, and whatever she talks 
about, whether herbs, or magic, or the morals and lack of them among 
the women of the camp, I know that she is carefully watching me 
with those yellow-lit brown eyes of hers, testing, trying, finding out 
what touch brings out what sound on this strange foreign instrument; 
speculating how she can turn this knowledge to good uses in getting 
certain small favors for herself and her family, or in getting revenge 
on people with whom she is angered. 

Birth comes here and death comes. As I write a woman is being 
buried with her still-born baby. In the tent set apart for that pur- 
pose the watchers of the dead did their work and she lay there for 
the brief space while the grave was being dug, awfully alone despite 
the presence of those who sat about her. Death, “the separator of 
friends and terminator of delights,” had touched her with his estrang- 
ing hand. Her husband might look on her face now no more than on 
the face of another man’s wife. Death had broken the relationship. 
She who was his so absolutely a few hours ago, the slave of his whims, 
lay there in her dread, new freedom. 

Manners are various. A woman walks in, takes the offered gar- 
ment from my hand, examines it as critically as if it had been ordered 
and paid for, expresses dissatisfaction and stalks out—always taking 
the despised garment along, be it understood. About the time she 
reaches the door I open fire and tell her that she is a blackening of 
the face to all the tribes of the Arabs, she alone of them all being lack- 
ing in courtesy and breeding. The other women assent audibly and 
the discourteous one edges away shamefacedly from the disapproval 
of her peers. Another woman kisses my hand—a double kiss of an 
unpleasantly liquid variety, which seems peculiar to this region of the 
country—calls down blessings on the British, and high temperature 
curses on the Turks, and steps away virtuously as one who always 
knows the correct thing to do and always does it. The majority, how- 
ever, thank me in the beautiful Arabic phrases that are, as they say, 
“near the heart Some of the expressions I have known all my 





life, others are quite new to me. One of these that I have heard but 
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once was, “God bless those that you love and with whom you love to 
be.” A homesickness there for happy meetings and reunited families 
after all the separations that war has caused, that touches one like 
Catullus’ verse to the outgoing Roman Legions. 
“God bless those whom we love, and with whom we love to be.” 
EVANGELINE METHENY. 


THE CHILDREN OF PALESTINE IN GENERAL AND THE LITTLE SCHOOL 
AT Wapy SuRAR IN ParTICULAR 


SURVEY of all the children in the Refugee Camp has been 
made and a card catalogue prepared. We feel that the psycho- 
logical effect of this has been good on both parents and chil- 

dren, as well as it being of much practical value to us. True a few 
parents were suspicious and at first hid their children, but this fear 
was overcome and these same children were brought to us later with 
the request that they be enrolled, and the confidence of the parents 
was gained. The survey also helped us become acquainted with the 
conditions that surround the lives of the children, and some of these 
conditions were made better as a few instances will illustrate. 

Julia, the pretty Ram Allah girl, whom the Mohammedan prosti- 
tute was trying to lead astray, and the “Christian” man from Taiybeh 
was planning to carry away as a wife for his cousin, was restored to 
her people in Ram Allah, and when last seen was eating grapes and 
gathering figs as happy a thirteen-year-old girl as could be found any- 
where. 

The emaciated big girl who looked more like a skeleton than a 
living human and cried most pitifully when we said she should go to 
the hospital, and her married sister said “Why bother her, she’s going 
to die anyhow,” after we told of the nice American nurses there and 
how kind the Doctor was, went to the hospital, and three days before 
I came away Dr. Leak sent Miriam and I to go with her back to the 
tent in the camp to make sure that the rations received would allow her 
to go on with the forced feeding. She walked by our side without any 
trouble and she looked as though she had gained at least twenty pounds. 

The two fatherless boys aged fourteen and ten, who were discov- 
ered the morning after their mother died, were enrolled for school, 
but afterward it was decided best to let the larger one work for a 
while at least. When I left, the little one was reading, and both had 
earned a new “kolmaz” (the striped garment worn by men and boys) 
and the larger one was giving excellent satisfaction as a worker. 

Amena, the Nazareth girl, left behind at Wady Surar by the 
Turkish officer who had paid twelve mejedas to her blind mother for 
her, comes daily to school. 

(Continued on page 828) 









CARING FOR LITTLE RUSSIAN CHILDREN: 
THE WORK OF AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR 
THE RELIEF OF REFUGEES IN RUSSIA 


OMMITTEE for the Relief of Russian Refugees in 
Russia was organized in Boston in nineteen hundred 
and sixteen. Recognized by The American Red Cross 
in the group of Relief Organizations before the United 
States entered the war, it still continues its independ- 
ence. 

It was formed in response to the personal appeal brought to 
America by Mr. Thomas Whittemore from his own experience «ning 
the Russian Refugees driven from their homes in the horrors of fight 
with the retreating Russian armies before the German advance in 
West Russia in nineteen hundred and fifteen. With Mr. Whittemore 
in the early months of the retreat among the starving and dying on 
the pitiless roads, later in crowded typhus-stricken barracks, and still 
later in the izbas of remote villages, American friends of Russia have 
found the way of relief. 

Until the Revolution of March nineteen hundred and seventeen 
Mr. Whittemore was associated with the Imperial Government Relief 
Committee of the Grand Duchess Tatiana Nicholaiovna. At the 
downfall of the monarchy the Committee continued its work under 
the auspices of the Ministry of the Interior of the Emergency Gov- 
ernment. Following the collapse of the Emergency Government the 
Committee, pledged only to non-partisan service, has since worked in 
the Bolshevik régime. 

Throughout the political changes of the last two years Mr. Whit- 
temore’s work in Russia has been in unbroken continuity. Three times 
since nineteen hundred and sixteen he has come to America for money 
and supplies. When he returned to Russia last autumn he took with 
him surgical instruments, and boots and shoes. In Japan on his way 
to Siberia he stopped to buy drugs and hospital supplies and to gather 
up the children’s clothes which during the previous summer had been 
made by The Auxiliary Committee of Japanese, American and Eng- 
lish women. 

An embargo had at that time been placed by The Allies upon all 
goods destined for Russia, but it was lifted for Mr. Whittemore and 
he crossed with sixty cases of luggage into Siberia. 

Midway on the journey the Japanese and American Embassies 
passed him going East, and for a moment it seemed as if he must 
abandon the undertaking, but he continued, and at Vologda found the 
American Ambassador still in Russia. 

During last winter and spring besides maintaining a Maternity 
Hospital in Samara, Mr. Whittemore devoted himself chiefly to feed- 
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ing and clothing children. Hundreds of “round” orphans as the Rus- 
sians call children who have neither father nor mother and who do not 
even know their family name, were fed, clothed and shod. Assistance 
was given to support a day nursery for children in Moscow whose 
fathers and mothers suddenly rendered penniless by the Revolution 
were obliged to go out to work. Money was given for soup kitchens 
and in some cases to the very aged. 

Mr. Whittemore’s work was principally in Moscow where he was 
assisted by the courage, tact and understanding of Mr. Francis the 
American Ambassador and by the late Mr. Madden Summers, the 
Consul General. 

Several hundred children, Russians, Jews, Letts, Lithuanians, 
Poles are now alive, it is declared by Russians, as a result of this care. 
Through the changing political fortunes of the country, this Commit- 
tee, because it has been associated exclusively with Russians who have 
in one way or another succeeded in continuing their relief, has not fallen 
victim to the disorganization of the American Red Cross in Russia. 
Many groups of wretched, half-red, scurvy-tortured children were 
successfully evacuated from Moscow during the spring to houses of 
the nobility in the country. Not only were these houses, that were 
in imminent danger of being destroyed by the violent peasants, pro- 
tected by the presence of the children, but in some places the children 
actually softened the disposition of the peasant toward the proprietor. 
Aided by the children themselves, the Russian matrons and directors of 
these homes have planted potatoes and cabbages for the children’s food. 

The gratitude of the Russians for the American help is over- 
whelming. Even more to them than the material aid is the love and 
sympathy which prompted it. Hundreds are watching in eager hope 
for the continuing of the work. Millions will perish this winter in 
Russia without American help. Here is a Committee which may be 
taken as a type of American National intervention in Russia this win- 
ter—an intervention of protected relief. 


SOURCE: BY CLEMENT WOOD 


IKE a great blast 
blowing over marshy places, 
Beauty, you blow into me, 
possessing me, 
Setting me singing 
Like a reed in the wind. 




















TEINLEN, THE ARTIST OF 
FRENCH DEMOCRACY: BY MARY 
FANTON ROBERTS 


Facts and Illustrations by Courtesy of “L’Art et Les Artists” 


AR pictures can be done in two ways—one 
V\ for the sake of dramatic effect, the other 
oe for the sake of humanity. The latter is 
eaeemene 6 Steinlen’s way, a very simple way. He sees in 
“site. war what every man sees. He knows it can be 
made a swashbuckling spectacle, that he could center his interest on 
horses and trappings, brilliant uniforms and great pageants. This is 
not Steinlen’s way. All this is external. He reaches the world through 
his heart, his work expresses all humanity with a profound understand- 
ing and pity. 

The fundamental basis of Steinlen’s inspiration is pity, an infi- 
nite understanding, an infinite commiseration for the world, expressed 
with gravity and strength, absolutely without sentimentality, but with 
every shade of tenderness and delicacy. His is a pity for humanity 
that is almost naive. It encompassed his art in Paris before The War 
when he drew the women of the streets, drawing them never with 
cruelty or criticism or a sense of superiority, always with a love of 
humanity saturating his work, rendering it infinitely truthful, infinitely 
beautiful. 

There may be other artists as great technicians as Steinlen. Is 
there another who encompasses the suffering world with his under- 
standing, who has so completely opened his heart to the sorrows that 
have enveloped all humanity this last four years? 

If it is possible to divide artists interested in war into military 
painters and war painters, Steinlen must be classed as a painter of 
war in the biggest sense, with all its heights and depths, its beauty and 

eT an misery. In all his work the Man who inspires 
Pa him is “The Man of Sorrows,” the Man who sym- 
bolizes the great Poletariat. The suffering, the 
wretched, the resigned all figure in a compassion 
that seems boundless. 

In a spirit like Steinlen, an intelligence di- 
rected by the heart, it is not necessary to pass in 
his work from the social life to the war life. To 
him there is no difference; the social attributes 
including love, sorrow, the death of mankind, the 
birth of children all figure in his art of the 
trenches, the purely military display has not in- 
terested him. What he knows, is the man leaving 
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STEINLEN! 


for The Front kissing his wife and children good-bye at the little sta- 
tions; the silent sorrow of the wife leaving him; the group of people 
who have returned to desolated towns and stop before a mass of rock 
and cement and say with full courage to each other, “This is our 
home”; the refugee leaving her home with her children clustered 
about her; the comrades helping each other in the trenches, in the 
battlefield, in the hospital; the great spirit of friendship that develops 
so splendidly in the midst of battle; the soldiers carrying their 
wounded comrades regardless of shrapnel; the march in the night 
toward almost certain death; little children, fine and brave; old 
women, fine and brave, fleeing before the incredible army that invaded 
Belgium—these are the inspiration for Steinlen’s war drawings. In 
these people Steinlen finds courage and strength, unselfishness and 
heroism in the midst of appalling conditions, and their attributes in- 
spire Steinlen to an art that surpasses description. He is not merely 
describing war in his sketches and etchings, he is describing the beauty 
that the human soul can rise to under the most tragic and lamentable 
physical surroundings. 

Steinlen is not absorbed solely in misery through a perverted 
interest in a tortured world. It is because through the misery of 
distracted France and Belgium he has glimpsed nobility, splendor, 
and he seeks to present it, not because it is sordid, but, through rags 
and tatters, magnificent. 


TEINLEN has been called an anarchist in his work. This is 
~ not true. He is not furious at the world at large, but at the 
horrible race which essayed to destroy the world. He has noth- 
ing in common with Bolshevik traitors. The so-called anarchism of 
Steinlen has glorified the French army because the French army 
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STEINLEN! 


fought for the peaceful future of the world and marched out in a rain 
of shrapnel and machine-gun fire seeing beyond the Springtime of a 
worldwide democracy. Steinlen has watched a war waged to stop 
war. It is the German monster that he has wanted to destroy, and 
the French democracy that he has wanted to encompass with his love. 

In page after page of Steinlen’s sketches of the war you see few 
cannon, few trenches, few guns, few decorations, and yet the artist 
has lived at The Front and knows every detail of modern warfare. 
But what he has watched has been men rather than soldiers, women 
and children rather than fighting. He wants us to see with him the 
pathos, the sadness, the infinite desolation that these people have en- 
dured for the sake of their ideal, an ideal so stupendous that it con- 
soles not only the men fighting and dying at The Front, but the women 
suffering and dying at home. He makes us understand why the 
Poilu can joke in the trenches, why the French woman is merry with 
her children at home under the blackest cloud that could overwhelm 
simple peace-loving France. 

In what a maze of glory Steinlen makes us see the Poilu. He is 
not the showy soldier of Détaille and DeNeuville. He is not in the 
war as Wouwermans saw it or Rosa or le Brun saw soldiers. He 
has no idea of “stripes” or “crosses.” His one thought is to give him- 
self to France—to give himself for peace, a glorious peace for the 
future of his country. He faces untroubled the most terrible experi- 
ences, he lives in the trenches uncomplainingly, he is a strange and 
wonderful soldier of glory, and that is why he is unconquerable, that 

is why he held Verdun. It is why, also, that 
he seems to take life so lightly, to the amaze- 
ment of our young American soldiers. He 
does in reality take it lightly, as he takes death 
lightly. It is all for France. 


REMEMBER a story that Emery Pottle 
told as one of his experiences as an ambu- 
lance driver back of Verdun. One morn- 

ing his ambulance was held up while the road 
ahead was being stormed with shrapnel. He 
turned back to see what he could do for the 
wounded men he was taking to the hospital. 
One, whose right arm was gone, asked for a 
cigarette. As he handed it to him, Mr. Pottle 
said: “But this is terrible, my brave friend, 
to lose your right arm!” And the Poilu 
smiled quite cheerfully as he replied: “I 
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offered my life to France, and she has only taken my arm.” 

These are the men that Steinlen draws, and to his work he brings 
the understanding of Baudelaire, the tenderness of Carriére and the 
force and terror of Rodin. At every turn he sees this triste beauté. 
No great emotion, no kindness, no courage escapes him. He under- 
stands the crowd and moves through it with pity and love. 

It is almost terrible what he does with his drawings of old women. 
He sees them as they are, uncomplaining but hopeless. Their France 
has been destroyed with their firesides and their sons. When he draws 
hope it is in the eyes of little children. In those, at least, who have 
not been starved and beaten by the enemy. 

In his drawing of “Serbian Refugee Camps” he gives you their 
great tragedy. He saw into the things that sustained the French 
people, their patriotism, their contribution to the glory of the world, 
their national gaiety. These things are not to be found among the 
Serbian refugees. Theirs is only the savage pride, the melancholy, 
the passive racial capacity of endurance. 

It is a relief to turn from these terrible groups of refugees to 
Steinlen’s “Singing Victory”, which we have shown among the illus- 
trations of this article. It is the men who have wrought the victory 
who are singing, and the figure who welcomes them is a symbolism 
of France with wings springing up to Heaven. It carries a wonder- 
ful rhythm and strength and beauty, also ferocious joy. It is the 
singing of men who know what defeat would have meant to the nation. 


ERHAPS the most terrible of Steinlen’s drawings in contrast 
Pi this “Victory” are those showing the advance of Germany 

through Belgium, with the Belgian women, old men and children 
at the head of the German army to protect it. In a slight sketch, he 
repeats this terrible subject. A woman with her child, bent almost 
double to protect it, turns her face to look back at the army with such 
horror in her expression, in her pose, that although no single figure 
of the German advance is shown, the whole torture of it is revealed 
in this sketch of a few lines. 

Another very simple sketch is called “The Wounded and His 
Wife”: a figure of great beauty, very delicate and slender and worn 
is bearing the weight of the returned Poilu, with one leg gone, ill 
and worn. In their faces is an expression of such peace, such under- 
standing, such beauty, as one searches far for in ordinary life. 

Steinlen’s art is always of the essential, the essential physically 
if necessary, but always the spiritual essential. He sees the tragedy 
of sad humanity, he sees the glory of this humanity rising through an 
imperious instinct for duty and right.. He is the greatest democrat 
in France today and the great artist of French Democracy. 
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THE HERO AND THE CRIPPLED SOLDIER: 
BY DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE, DIREC- 
TOR OF THE RED CROSS INSTITUTE 
FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED 
SOLDIERS, NEW YORK 


HE hero and the cripple, so often synonymous, occupy 
a new place in men’s minds, this year. In the past the 
disabled hero was given a Victoria Cross or some other 
badge of honor and a small pension insufficient for his 
needs and then was left to live what was often a life 
of idleness or perhaps given some such job as door- 

keeper or night watchman or street vendor. Today the crip- 

ple is no longer a human waste product. He is being taught 
to take his place among the indispensable workers. 

In the past, nations may have been able to afford the support 
in idleness of thousands of crippled and disabled men, but in the 
present need of every possible unit of productivity, this is no 
longer the case. And the return to useful labor benefits the cripple 
even more than it does the State. Though a disabled man may be pre- 
vented by his handicap from returning to the occupation in which he 
was previously employed, it has been found that even the most seri- 
ously crippled can be trained for other trades, at which they can earn 
the full standard wage. The soldier who has lost a leg must be pre- 
pared for a job in which hands and arms are the principal require- 
ments; the man who lacks an arm must be fitted for a position in which 
the use of a single hand suffices. It is entirely possible to choose work 
suited to the individual disabilities, though the choice is an expert 
matter indeed. 

This process of training adults for a new trade the French have 
termed “re-education” and the word was so expressive that it was 
immediately adopted by the British and Italians, and bids fair soon to 
become familiar on this side of the Atlantic. When the soldier comes 
through an amputation operation he is in a state of pretty complete 
discouragement regarding his future. When he finds that he has still 
something ahead of him, that he can even go back to a regular job, the 
transformation is amazing. “Recalled to life” is the phrase used by 
the English pensions ministry in describing the process. 

The Mayor of Lyons, M. Edouard Herriot, is one of the most 
picturesque figures in France. Besides his municipal office, he is the 
youngest member of the national senate. With M. Baséque of Char- 
leroi as an expert he has founded the first French training school for 
war cripples. This institution, now known as the “Ecole Joffre” has 
since become famous; its example and success have stimulated the 
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foundation of many similar schools in other cities throughout France. 
Its growth has been steady, and the school now has an agricultural 
branch at Tourveille, a suburb of Lyons. 

The crippled soldier was fortunate in enlisting in his cause another 
eminent advocate. Maurice Barrés, one of the most distinguished 
literary men of France, threw himself heart and soul into the work, 
and effected the organization at Paris of a federation in the interests 
of disabled men. Professor Jules Amar, one of the nation’s leading 
scientists, applied himself to improve artificial limbs to replace the 
lost ones, and to devise accurate methods of testing the working capac- 
ities of injured men. The start having been made, progress was rapid 
and there are now over a hundred French centers of re-education. 

The Belgians founded on foreign soil their institutions for crippled 
soldiers; the principal one is located at Port-Villez in France. To 
the establishment of this school still another official of the pioneer 
institute at Charleroi was able to contribute. At Port-Villez not only 
are disabled soldiers trained to proficiency in new trades, but the school, 
in the course of its operation, produces enough supplies for the Bel- 
gian army, to make the enterprise self-supporting. 

The principal contribution to the training system for British 
crippled soldiers, is being made by the trade schools or “technical insti- 
tutes” as the English call them. These schools have established for 
disabled men special classes in a great variety of subjects. It has been 
found impractical to put the discharged soldiers in the same classes 
with regular pupils of the institute for the reason that the men are 
mortified at going to school with a class of boys, and are ashamed when 
they do not catch on as quickly as the younger learners. But the 
situation is met perfectly by a separate class, in which is utilized the 
existing equipment of the institute. 

In Italy the re-education of disabled soldiers is principally agri- 
cultural, due to the large proportion of peasants in the national army. 

Training schools operated in conjunction with hospitals, were 
established in various cities, notably in Rome, Turin, Milan, Venice 
and Palermo. 

Early in the war there was constituted in Canada the Military 
Hospital Commission, a body charged with responsibility for all phases 
of rehabilitation of disabled soldiers. At some points the Commission 
has built training shops in connection with convalescent hospitals; at 
others it provides instruction in codperation with provincial or local 
trade schools, agricultural colleges or the Y. M.C. A. Reeducation has 
reached its greatest efficiency in the west, and notably in Alberta. So 
many of the early enlistments were from the west that, in consequence, 
the first consignments of disabled returned to that section. 
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OW, just what course is followed in dealing with the crippled 
soldier in order to “put on his feet” again the man whose limbs 
were lost in war? The first feature of the job devolves upon 

the surgeon, who must conserve in the greatest possible degree the 
man’s working capacity, restore the flexibility of stiff joints, and 
turn the soldier out of the hospital in good general health. Occupa- 
tion is one of the best curative agents the surgeon has at his disposal, 
so now every well-equipped base hospital counts a workshop as an 
essential item of its equipment. But when the surgeon has done all 
in his power, many men will still remain permanently disabled. The 
medical man can heal a stump, but he cannot grow a new limb to 
replace the one that has been amputated. 

But there can be provided an artificial substitute and it is sur- 
prising how nearly human some of these mechanical limbs become. A 
natural arm is operated by muscles which pull tendons as they con- 
tract and release. Such mechanical marvels are useful to men in 
certain lines only. If furnished to the average trade worker, he be- 
comes impatient with their intricacies and abandons their use, pre- 
ferring to get along without as best he can. The same comment applies 
to artificial legs. Many workmen prefer to use daily in the shop the 
simple “peg and bucket” leg. The more elaborate imitation of their 
lost limb is used for walking out on Sundays. So the wiser Euro- 
pean schools provide one of each type—an every day leg and a dress 
leg. 

" The working arm for practical use bears to a natural arm no 
resemblance whatever. It consists merely of a chuck secured to the 
stump. In this chuck may be grasped interchangeably a variety of 
tools, chosen according to the particular trade in which the man is to 
engage. The chuck contrivance is called by the surgeons a “working 
prosthesis.” : 

After a cripple has been equipped with new limbs he must learn 
to use them. Learning to walk—for the second time—is a primary 
necessity. Soldiers with artificial arms and arm appliances must learn 
to operate them with facility. Then the men who have lost their right 
arm must be trained to write and work with their left one. Left- 
handed classes are a familiar sight in the European schools. The 
pupils quickly become deft with what seemed at first to them a hope- 
lessly clumsy member. From this point on the responsibility for the 
soldier’s future shifts to experts in social service, industrial training 
and employment. The success of this work depends on the personal 
contact and influence; it cannot be done wholesale. 

One must first gain the friendship and confidence of the soldier, 
for there are many obstacles which must be overcome. 
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MANY OF CANADA’S WOUNDED SOLDIERS HAVE TAKEN PRIZES IN HORTICULTURE AND 
SEEM TO HAVE A MIRACULOUS GIFT FOR MAKING FLOWERS PUT FORTH THEIR UTMOST 
BEAUTY. 


MEN WOUNDED IN BATTLE TAKE ESPECIAL PRIDE AND JOY IN TURNING SWORDS INTO 
PLOWSHARES, FEEDING THE WORLD WHEN THEY ARE NO LONGER NEEDED TO PROTECT 
IT WITH THEIR OWN BODIES. 















COBBLING OFFERS INTEREST- 
ING PROFESSION AND A PROFIT- 
ABLE LIVELIHOOD TO MEN WHO 
HAVE LOST AN ARM OR A LEG. 
THESE MEN WHO HAVE BEEN 
WOUNDED DO NOT ASK FOR 
CHARITY BUT A CHANCE TO 
SERVE THE WORLD IN SOME 
USEFUL PROFESSION OR TRADE. 





BASKET-MAKING IS A TRADE ADOPTED BY 
FORMER OSIER-RAISERS WHO ARE UNABLE TO 
WORK IN THE FIELD BECAUSE LEGS WERE LOST 
IN SERVICE OF THEIR COUNTRY. 


Courtesy of Red Cross Institute 
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N active man who suddenly becomes permanently disabled is 
very naturally in a state of discouragement and he is making 
up his mind, as philosophically as may be, to a life of enforced 

idleness. This notion must be disposed of, and the soldier convinced 
that he will again become useful and productive. The records of other 
men similarly handicapped who have been successful in spite of their 
disability are a great help towards this end. 

No one can be so helpful to a cripple as another cripple. At the 
Heritage Crafts School at Chailey, England, there have been suc- 
cessfully trained for some years deformed boys and girls from the 
London slums. This picturesque institution has now been thrown 
open to the war cripples. As the disabled man arrives, despondent 
over his future, he is given as an “orderly” a boy similarly crippled. 
His young assistant soon gives a vivid demonstration that physical 
disability does not mean uselessness—that it is, in fact, not as bad as 
it seems. 

Then there is the matter of character, and in this the force of 
personal influence is the sole reliance. There are two attitudes a man 
may take. One that he has done his duty by his country, been seriously 
crippled in its performance, and, therefore it is incumbent on the gov- 
ernment to support him for the rest of his days—it would be an out- 
rage to expect a disabled hero to go out again to toil for his daily 
bread! As no pension is adequate to live on, this means at least partial 
dependence upon relatives or the community. The second attitude is 
that he must continue to do his full duty to his country “as befitting 
a soldier and a man”; and that he will make an earnest effort to fit 
himself for a position of independence and self-support. 

He must be influenced to make for himself this latter decision 
and in the great majority of cases, he can be brought to do so. And 
his family must be converted as well as persuaded that time spent 
now in thorough preparation will pay in the long run. In the United 
States, this family influence will probably be exerted by the home 
service visitors of the Red Cross. 

What trades should be taught the war cripple? The first require- 
ment is that they be in trades in which the local employment possibili- 
ties are good and in which there is a definite demand for a greater num- 
ber of skilled operatives; that they be not seasonable trades; that they 
be growing rather than on the wane; and that the standard wage be 
satisfactory. Within the limits thus established, the choice of trade for 
the individual must be based on his own preference, talent and past 
experience. Of course, some trades cannot be considered, as the soldier 
is disqualified by his handicap from pursuing them, but for any given 

(Continued on page 846) 
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THE RED CROSS AS THE MOTHER OF 
FRANCE: BY GENEVIEVE PARKHURST 


7) H EER ugliness had been Jacques’ portion, for it was 
| long since the Boches had come to France—and Jacques 
was so little. Life to him was war—war and the 
crooked, bomb-swept village that ran down to a river 
, rippling red with the blood of his father and the other 

aez“JlJ brave men of his land who had died that those coming 
after might know a divine and lasting peace. 


He was only four when Maman, brave Maman, had shrieked in 
terror and hatred at the burly Brandenburger who affronted her and 
who had given her death at the end of his bayonet. At four sorrow 
passes lightly—unless it has become a habit. It had become so with 
Jacques, but events had crowded so thick and fast—dreadful events 
of fear and hunger and pain—that childhood had wrapped in a haze 
of long forgotten things the memory of Maman and Papa who rested 
in the narrow, shallow mound with its little white crosses just over 
the hill-top. 

At first, instinctively, Jacques had followed the terrified village 
folk into the green forest leaping in gentle furrows toward the sunset. 
It was such a lovely hiding place, this wood, just like a garden. There 
were star-flowers to pick—and delicate ferns. But the shells came 
here, too. Besides there was no food. And they had found their har- 
ried way to the fields of ripening corn, to the vineyards where the 
grapes hung purple, to the orchards where the fruit fell golden from 
the trees. Here, too, the enemy found them and drove them on, a 
few wandering in a circle back to their ruined village to take up life 
as best they might under the stern and cruel rule of the Boche. 


Jacques was one of these. Not knowing where to go he had 
picked his way through streets filled with the dead and dying, through 
the black destruction of war. He was a bonny thing, sturdy, bright- 
eyed, laughing. A few of the villagers, staying on because they had 
been unable to escape the enemy, divided their crusts, their weak 
soup and watery stew with him. The enemy soldiers were harsh and 
kind by moods, according to war’s events. At eight he had many 
scars to show for the welts and kicks and cuffs he had received. Also 
he had a puny treasure of a kind word, here and there, and the memory 
of a bit of sausage and black bread given him by some Boche. Thus 
be had managed to live. 








HERE came a day when things took a strange turn. The Boches 
from the trenches and those quartered in the town were sent into 
the forest. With axe and saw and torch, they transmuted the 
shadowy, flowery beauty of it into a charred waste. The orchards 
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which, in Spring not long gone, had blossomed into fragrant pink and 
white clouds of promise to be fulfilled in the ripe, red fruit of autumn, 
were felled to a quivering sweep of branches withering in the summer 
sunshine. The vineyards ran in smoking ruins to the sky-line. The 
houses in the village, one by one, were blown up. Even the little church 
where Pére Antoine had sung mass among the ruins was battered 
down. And the village folk, abandoned by the Boches, fled toward 
their own armies, now following victoriously in the wake of the re- 
treating enemy. Jacques stayed on. With shells falling and bursting 
all about him, he sought refuge in a cave that the Boches had dug for 
themselves on the side of the hill under the shelter of a demolished 
winery. Here he lived for many sad, terrifying, hungry days, each 
one of which widened the stare in his big, brown eyes, carved deeper 
hollows into his transparent cheeks and demanded its bit of flesh from 
a body fast ceasing to be anything but a frame. Cowering into a 
corner of the cave, he went out only at dark when, like some stealthy 
night creature, he prowled about the heaps of refuse the Boches had 
left behind until he found something that passed for food. At last 
he sought nourishment from the roots of the burned vines. When 
they failed him, he groveled for food in the soil, itself; always alone 
and terrified. 

It was a day in August when a new kind of soldier revealed him- 
self to Jacques. He was not the sad-eyed but cheerful man of France 
in his uniform of trench-stained blue. Neither was he the lean son 
of Britain Jacques had known for a few short days in the early be- 
wilderment of war. He came alert, untouched by the years of blood- 
red horror that had wasted the cheeks of England and France. And 
Jacques, seeing him, ran, like a frightened mouse back into his dark 
refuge, lest he prove a new species of German torture. It was here 
he was found by a squad of reconnoitering Americans. A gibbering, 
quivering mass of rags, his head hidden under his arms, he fell on his 
knees at the far end of the cave and tried to burrow his way into 
safety. In the shelter of one of their great guns, they straightened 
him out. His great eyes protruded from their purple, swollen lids. 
His abdomen was distended from too steady a diet of dust and gravel. 
Even his little teeth were jagged and broken from the hard grist they 
had been given to grind. In unintelligible whimpers he tried to speak. 
Fear had robbed him of language. But it did not take the American 
boys long to see that what he most needed was food and rest. Neither 
did it take them long to send him back in charge of a ready doughboy 
to the field hospital from where, after a bit of hot soup and a general 
going-over, he was despatched to the Red Cross refuge for French 
war orphans at Toul. 
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ERE indeed quick shift was given Jacques’ costume. A bowl 
of broth, a bath, a set of clean garments and once more the 
sun’s rays penetrated a childhood that had gone far agley from 

the green gardens of youth. It was only a few days when warmth, a 
proper diet of milk and eggs, cleanliness and rest began to fill out 

is sunken cheeks, to reduce the distortion of his abdomen, to settle 
his eyes in their sockets, to bring back the spirit that is France into 
his soul. And when he was almost himself again, along about the 
last of September, he was sent down to Izzy-le-Moulineaux, where 
the Red Cross is assisting in the Franco-American Committee for the 
Protection of Children of the Frontier in making life real for one 
thousand five hundred children of the invaded regions. Jacques was 
taught again to play the games of childhood. At once he was set to 
the task of learning to read and write. With rake and pitchfork, he 
did his bit toward bringing in the fall harvest which these little ones 
had planted during the spring and summer. To see Jacques now, as 
he takes his place in the ranks of the other little lads who have felt 
the focus of German militarism, one would not think that but a few 
short months ago he was one of war’s waifs ready to pass into eternity 
by the thrust of starvation. 


ACQUES is but one of thousands of little boys and girls saved 
J from the slow, torturing death of hunger and want by the pro- 
tecting, mothering arm of the American Red Cross, whose Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in France is helping to lay a proper foundation for the 
Nation’s reconstruction. Nothing is left undone in the way of creat- 
ing sturdy, intelligent girls and boys from the puny derelicts they 
were when they escaped from under the heel of the Hohenzollern. 
To Toul, in the old military barracks, which are now a refuge 
for the French war orphans, come children of all ages—pitifully 
wasted babies, little girls and boys who look as if life had already begun 
to go, and in no time they are pink and round and strong. Here there 
is a diet kitchen where food is prepared by graduate dietitians accord- 
ing to the needs of each individual child or each individual group of 
children. Clean dormitories, with plenty of fresh air, playrooms 
where they are taught to rejoice, playgrounds where exercise and 
games bring the roses to their cheeks and laughter to their hearts, nurs- 
eries where the tiny babies are under the care of specialists, are a few 
of the ways in which the American Red Cross is helping France in her 
arduous task of reconstruction. 


Toul, like most of the war regions of France, has suffered four 
years of being shelled and gassed and bombed, and therefore, has paid 
sad toll in infant mortality. The children of school age are as old 
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men and women, weakened by the long years of constant terror. It is 
only now that they know what it is to play among the ruins or to walk 
the streets without carrying gas masks hung from their necks. And 
the babies! It is with a spare chance to survive they have been brought 
into the world. 

Many are the sorry tales told by the Red Cross women, who have 
worked continuously striving to keep life in their meagre bodies. 
There was the case of little Germaine, a war-bride, whose young hero 
marched gayly forth with the class of nineteen seventeen. She came, 
half-starved and fraught with agony lest her baby should not live. 
Not even a shirt in which to cluthe the little new-comer had she when 
she appeared at the door of the dispensary and asked for aid in her 
accouchement. In a sunny room, where even bright flowers had been 
thought of to make gay the arrival of a citizen of New France, a Red 
Cross doctor and nurse ushered into the world twin sons. They were 
promptly named Pershing and Wilson by the young mother whose 
pain was soon forgotten in the joy of her possessions. But her joy 
promised to be short-lived for they were indeed frail frames to carry 
the responsibility of such names. Pershing weighed but two and a 
half pounds: Wilson but three. The combination nevertheless was 
meant to survive, and today Pershing and Wilson are thriving twelve 
pound youngsters getting ready for the day when they can shout 
with the other children of France, “Vive l Amerique,” for it was the 
Red Cross which gave a specialist’s care to these little ones, warm 
flannels and pure milk bringing joy to the heart of Maman and caus- 
ing Papa, when he was able to hobble home from the convalescent 
hospital, to forget his crutch and to dance around the little white room, 
waving the tricolor and shouting the Marsellaise. 


66 E needs food, not medicine,” was the decree of the doctor 
H who was called into one of the Red Cross canteens for refu- 
gees in Paris one day last June to pass upon the case of 

nine year old Lucien. He had been discovered by the directress of 
the canteen when she came in that morning. She had seen something 
cringing behind a large box of baby clothes in the corner of the store- 
room. ‘The something proved to be a male starveling who burst into 
tears at the gentle touch of the “American Angel” as he afterward 
learned to call her. She carried him upstairs, fed him, bathed him 
and sent for a doctor, for war had left deep marks upon his constitu- 
tion. In the days that followed, when food aplenty was his, he gradu- 
ally told his story. He had been evacuated from Chateau Thierry 
when Paris was again threatened just before the memorable day when 
the handful of American Marines turned the tide of victory toward 
democracy. Half-crazed by the continuous shelling by day and bomb- 
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ing by night, he had become separated from his parents in the chaos 
that followed the announcement that the Boches were coming. He 
could not remember how he got to Paris. He only knew that it was 
in the middle of the night and that many women brought him to a 
table where real food was waiting for him and that just as he was 
sitting down there was a shrill whistle and the cry of “Alerte” and the 
lights went out and he, with many other refugees, was hurried forth 
under a sky from which the Boches were hurling bombs upon the 
people below. Even when he was brought to shelter in an abri Lucien’s 
heart kept on beating until it felt as if it was right up in his throat, so 
he stole away and ran down to the river seeking shelter in a cave. 
And there he had been living, venturing out at night to forage for 
food in the refuse heaps of Paris. 

One day he heard, in a vague way, about the “La Croix Rouge 
Americaine,” and starvation had driven him to seek refuge there. A 
refuge it proved. He now lives in a Red Cross hostel for refugee 
children in Paris. Every week day he goes to school for two and a 
half hours where he is learning how to read and write and figure. One 
day a week he goes to vocational training school where he is taught 
carpentering and woodwork, the trade of his father which it is his 
desire to follow. The rest of his day he wears the khaki suit and orange 
neckerchief which is the uniform of the Red Cross chasseur. He is 
an earnest little messenger, always ready to voice by service his love 
and gratitude for America. The Red Cross is trying to find his par- 
ents. It has not succeeded as yet, but it shall keep on until at least 
some word of them is unearthed. 

Lucien is one of seventy young chasseurs, all of whom are refu- 
gees and who are being looked after until such time as their home vil- 
lages have been rebuilt and their parents in a position to care for them 
once again. While they wait they are attending primary and gram- 
mar schools and are being taught vocations which will help them to 
re-establish their communities, all under the supervision and with the 
aid of the American Red Cross. 


TRONG constitutions for her children is a fundamental need of 
S France not only now but for generations to come, for it will take 
many fat years to undo the four lean years of the German inva- 

sion. The American Red Cross Child Welfare Exhibition, for this 
reason, is a valuable aid in reconstruction. At St. Etienne there is a 
model nursery where the mothers of France are urged to bring their 
babies. Here they are taught the proper care of little babies, how 
to feed, to clothe and to regulate their lives so that they will grow 
into strong citizens of a new France, rising gloriously from the tragedy 
of her devastation. There is also a free clinic where children are tested, 
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their defects registered and remedies and treatment given. A number 
of traveling exhibits have been sent out from St. Etienne to all parts 
of France, so that a generation of healthy youngsters will grow up to 
replace, in so far as possible, the two million heroes who lie under the 
tricolor that waves over the new burgeoning banks of the Marne and 
the Aisne. 

It was on just such a river-bank, a month or so before peace was 
realized, that Suzanne was found and brought to the dispensary at 
Corbeil. She had wandered from a tumble-down hovel, one which 
had felt the tail-end of an air raid and of which only one side was 
standing, into a cemetery near the banks of the Marne. It would be 
difficult to imagine anything dirtier than Suzanne. Her rags entirely 
failed in their mission of either keeping her warm or covered. Her 
thick brown hair was a tangled mat. Her eyes, though bulging from 
malnutrition, like thousands of French children’s are apt to be just 
now, were dark and lustrous. An American Red Cross worker, re- 
turning from a canteen near the front, glimpsed a little bundle of 
rags as it undulated through the windows at the edge of the cemetery, 
Suzanne was it. She was quickly taken in charge by the Red Cross 
“Lady” and brought to the dispensary at Corbeil, where it was found, 
after a hot bath had removed a few layers of French soil, a new trous- 
seau of everything clean and warm to wear had been given her, and 
her hair washed and combed, with a bright ribbon to boot, that she 
had a serious throat infection. Examination proved that Suzanne’s 
teeth, which had never known a toothbrush, were badly decayed. The 
dentist at the dispensary took her in hand and she is now well, her 
chief aim in life being to recruit patients for the dentist’s chair. This 
- business of teaching the children of France to care for their teeth is 
only one of the branches of service in the Red Cross dispensaries of 
which there are fifty in France. There are hundreds of little ones 
with severe cases of rickets, the marrow in their bones having dimin- 
ished because of the lack of fat in their food. At Corbeil there have 
been over forty of these cases, most of whom are being brought back 
to a sturdier childhood by scientific care. 

Soap and water, tooth-brushes, fresh air, nutrition and laughter 
are the best medicines in the world for any little girl and boy and 
these are what the women of America, working through the Red 
Cross are bringing to the devastated areas of Western Europe. And 
it is a work that will go on for many months and maybe years to 
come, for Europe faces a tremendous task, one which she will have to 
fulfill out of the spiritual strength of a weakened man-power. The 
women, too, will have to help. And so it is that America will stand 
by, lessening the burden by taking upon the shoulders of the Red 
Cross the rehabilitation of earth’s war-wracked youth. 
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THE BOLSHEVIST AND THE CUBIST: BY 
THOMAS WHITTEMORE 


y v. Fi LL art collectors in Russia stand now in abject fear 
ry VN for the safety of their possessions. The promises of 
a. a | protection which in most cases the Bolshevist Govern- 
Zi. ment has given to householders, where there is what 
a _| ll is termed national treasure, constitute a very uncertain 
= assurance of safety. No sooner has a condescend- 
ing white paper been posted on the door of such a house in return 
for a pledge taken from the owner (tantamount to giving the collec- 
tion outright to the people) than members of self-appointed commit- 
tees arrive one after another to reéxamine and reopen the question. 
The argument runs generally on the rights of the owner to his use of 
all the rooms in his own house. It is a Bolshevist view of domestic 
millenium that no one shall have more rooms in the house in which 
he is living than there are persons sleeping in it! 


As far as possible, people who in the past allowed themselves the 
luxury of a room exclusively for meals, or a sitting room or one for 
the now questionable monarchical habit of bathing, hurry in an extra 
resident, some one they know, in order to save themselves from a for- 
eign invasion. 

It is amusing besides not infrequently to see in the houses of one’s 
friends all sorts of makeshift beds put in many of the rooms, like stage 
properties, to satisfy the constant hasty examiners. 


Until within a few weeks Russians naturally sought members of 
foreign diplomatic missions or banks as lodgers to protect them, but 
if they could find no one to come, they might expect any fine day or 
night to have strangers thrust upon them, who in any case can hardly 
be but objectionable and are often no better than brigands in the way 
they order things out and about during the process of their instal- 
lation. 

A friend of mine, a Professor in the University of Moscow, had 
a sudden guest of this type dropped through his roof, who, after look- 
ing over the house, decided to take the library for his room. It can easi- 
ly be imagined that the loss of this room was a hardship to the pro- 
fessor, but imagine his despair when this highwayman lodger ordered 
all the books out and the shelves demolished, saying he hated the 
sight of books and wished besides to have the space for his own pic- 
tures! These people generally at once set up their own portrait or 
one of Lenine or Trotsky in the place of the Ikon. 

It is an ingenious Bolshevist idea to close the schools until the 
people have caught up with the already educated. 

It may be asked why a man submits to this indignity. The answer 
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THE REVOLUTION BEGAN ARE MIRRORED HERE 

















“THE WOMAN WITH CLENCHED FIST AND PLANTIGRAD FEET, AN 
CREATURE—GREEN AND BLUE AND BROWN—HALF BRUTE, HALF WOMAN: 
THAT MUSCULAR TENSION IS GATHERED UP INTO ONE IDEA OF 
“THIS IS OUR TRIUMPH!” SHE SEEMS TO SHRIEK: LIKE A WOMAN HARDLY MORE 
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ALL 
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is simple: because any resistance whatever would argue him obviously 
contra-revolutionary and be reason enough for shooting him. 

Into the house of another friend of mine, a family of four, a work- 
man, his wife and two children, were dumped. Such common people, 
I have noticed, often themselves show not a little delicacy of feeling for 
the proprietors, but have no choice in the matter as the rooms they 
are to occupy are designated for them by the bolder committeemen, 
and they have nothing to do but to take them. On the day of the 
arrival of this family at my friend’s house I happened to go to see 
her and as I entered I was greeted by the very unfamiliar howling of 
young children. “What have you here?” I said. “The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp” she replied with the characteristic acquaintance of educated 
Russian people with our literature. “At least I have the roar- 
ing,” she continued, “and I hope I have the luck.” It is extraordinary 
how bravely and even gaily these people accept the inevitable. 

Sometimes in their subtle tyranny committees distribute the ser- 
vants in a house about the rooms, choosing the drawing room or the 
dining room for them and compelling the often reluctant servants to 
occupy them. Very many of the worst crimes in Russia are done not 
on the initiative of the perpetrators, but of their new slave-drivers of 
the Revolution. 


OUSES such as that of M. Astroiikov in Moscow with his un- 

TH paralleled collection of Russian ikons (the finest collection of 

its kind in the world), and that of M. Hirschman with its col- 

lection of pictures by modern Russian painters, and of furniture of the 

time of Catherine and of Paul, have been legally exempted from such 
violent metamorphoses as I have been describing. 

M. Serge Ivanovitch Schoukine’s collection, from which I am 
showing pictures here, similarly protects his dwelling; it is perhaps 
the most important collection of French modern pictures in all Europe 
and the most popular private collection in Moscow. Mr. Schoukine 
speaks of his home as the Gallery of the Revolution. Every Sunday 
morning between eleven and one o’clock, even during the harrowing 
days of the Revolution, M. Schoukine’s collection has been open to 
the public. 

M. Schoukine is always there to receive and talk with his guests. 
There are seldom less than several hundred visitors, and they are from 
many classes of Russian life,—students, painters, artizans, short- 
haired women and long-haired men, pale faces and glittering, staring 
eyes, girdled shirts and the pungent odour known to all who are famil- 
iar with Russian crowds of high boots. 

The pictures in this collection are arranged in successive rooms 
according to a certain chronology of the owners’ purchase. 
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Corot and Manet in the first rooms seem, in this fevered pres- 
ent, of a curiously bygone and forgotten past. The galleries face the 
south, and of a sunny morning the pictures of Mattisse take you into 
their own joy of life, a splendid pageant of paintings which he himself 
has hung. 

To pass from Matisse to Picasso is to pass from light to darkness. 
The light of the sun seems not to penetrate where these pictures of 
Picasso hang. In one of the many talks I had with Mr. Schoukine he 
gave me these photographs of Picasso and said, “Take them to Amer- 
ica—they are a parable of the Russian Revolution.” 

It is true, in contrast with the Matisse room, you are seized by 
a feeling of terror when you enter the room where the pictures of Pi- 
casso are. Picasso uses for his chief colours fiery, hot, burnt-brick reds. 
The room has the terrific heat of a furnace. You are in an excitement 
and an agitation akin to the Revolutionary Mood. It is as if you were 
plunged into a dark night of the soul, amid lurid evil phantoms and 
the “dunnest smoke of Hell.” You breathe the humid, stifling atmos- 
phere of the sepulchre; albeit a sepulchre like those that Dante saw 
at Arles, “glowing so hot that iron requires not hotter heat to mould.” 
It is a sepulchre, but a sepulchre in which Lazarus is moving in his 
shroud. 

The creations of Picasso are preternatural, they are permeated 
with the anguish and terror of existence—the fear of birth and death. 

All the violence and change and growth of Russia since the Revo- 
lution began are mirrored here. It is not I alone who say so. Left 
to myself I might not have caught the analogy. 

It is Russians themselves who find here their own “madded” land. 

“Don’t you see,” Mr. Schoukine said to me one day. “It is Rus- 
sia.” And surely as one stands in this room with the silent, suffering 
people, one discerns there in this misty mirror the dim outlines of their 
own enigmatic visage. 

Pablo Picasso is not himself a Russian. He was never in Russia 
so far as I know. He is a Spaniard, still young, who has lived most 
of his life in Paris. It is providentially strange to find his pictures 
here. They are a counterpart of the present, a replica of events, the 
verisimilitude of Russia’s travail. 

These effigies and Russia alike represent a convulsion. Are they 
not souls trying to throw off a material burden? Consciousness is 
not yet gained: 


“Out of sleeping a waking 
Out of waking a sleep; 
Life death overtaking; 
Deep underneath deep.” 
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They duplicate a terrible suffering which is the price of Russia’s 
tomorrow. This is life in its advance. Michaelangelo did not fashion 
the face of Day on the Florentine tomb, for he knew not what it 
would bring forth—nor can we yet forecast the day of Russia. We 
only know it is coming with fury. Like a storm before the dawn. 

The figures are not of an afterworld or another world—they are 
not the shapes of the damned on the Gothic tympanum. These are 
not the sons of perdition. 

Look at the half featured face of the woman with clenched fist 
and plantigrade feet, an earthy creature,—green and blue and brown 
—half brute, half woman. All that muscular tension is gathered up 
in the one idea of possessing. 

“This is our triumph,” she seems to shriek like a woman hardly 
more human I once heard on the red streets of Petrograd. She is not 
one but million—see her (this wild pioneer), plodding doggedly in 
processions or howling mobs of savages, burning oil-drenched cattle 
alive, and houses and fields of grain—tortured in spirit, goaded by her 
country’s enemies—destroying, destroying if there be strength, every 
vestige of the hateful past lest the new unknown all be lost. I compare 
this monster of Picasso’s with the representation by Renoir in the next 
room of an effete woman of a past civilization. Rosy and fair she steps 
delicately from the bath, like Saadi the Persian poet on the scented 
fuller’s earth. Here are two types of woman in Russia today: the 
destroyer and the destroyed. 

Look there at the two figures huddled close together—blind, cav- 
ern-born things just waking from dark prenatal monotony, arousing 
themselves in convulsive movements to attain, shaking off their dreams 
—and turning their blank eyes towards the consciousness of light. 

Look at that other half distinguishable mass of life which yet has 
a glint of youthful charm. It brings to my mind again my impres- 
sions of the Moscow Soviet convention, which hissed President Wil- 
son’s name and laughed to scorn the mention of a “plutocratic republic 
like the United States” for them, and suggests to me the same fumes 
of human body-stench there (which forced me to hang my clothes out 
of the window when I went home that night) ,—the gesticulating arms 
of wild-eyed men more like writhing coils of black fanged serpents in 
that crystal bowl-like hall of the Noblesse, than anything else in the 
world. 


OOK at the figure literally exhausted, resting head on hand. It 

y Tepresents Russia at the point of collapse. Life is too heavy for 
her to carry. She has broken. 

Matter, some philosophers think, moves in the direction of geom- 

etry. We think geometrically, they aver. Painters saw this in the 
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art of Cesanne and thought he was leading toward Cubism; hence their 
experiment. Cubism has had a great success in Russia. Stravinsky 
and Prokowiev are Cubists in music. Cubists in literature are count- 
less. There was a Cubist representation of Salome in Moscow last 
winter. Revolution is Cubism in politics, Cubism and Revolution are 
movements of spirit breaking into crystals in their contact with matter. 

I am not writing to discuss the theory of Cubism. I am not writ- 
ing to discuss the art of Picasso, or to find an explanation of the Revo- 
lution—you may hate it as you hate Revolution. Do not seek the 
meaning of life in Cubism or in Revolution; they are only the elements 
of a symbol. Both are forms of matter which spirit takes in its proc- 
ess. When will it end? Whither does it lead? I am asked of both 
art and revolution. I cannot answer. You must wait for life to an- 
swer. As Okakura said of Cubism, “I stretch out my hand toward 
it and touch nothing.” Only this I can say; life is working here, in 
Revolution, upon matter. The Becoming of these people is the answer 
to all our questions. 

I am sure that Daedalus and all his company were cursed. I have 
no doubt the early Greeks watched with consternation the transforma- 
tion of stone or tree—natural objects like human shapes—into Xoanon 
and Apollo. 

Both painter and Russia are in revolution. Both offer a possi- 
bility of enlarging our power to observe life. Picasso’s is an art under 
the influence of the wood carving of the South Seas. It is an art of 
primitive self-expression in which an adventurous spirit has seized 
upon an idea older than civilization. It expresses matter and spirit in 
terrific concussion. 

Alike in Bolshevism and in this representation mighty elements 
are at work. The inspiration of neither Picasso’s genius nor of the 
Revolution is trivial. The forces of Bolshevism are as wide as race. 
Bolshevism is the name taken from Russia to define the humanity- 
quake. No nation shall escape it—though it may be not all will experi- 
ence Russia’s abysmal line of fault. 

Picasso’s art here serves as a transcription—a prophecy—a vision 
of Russian change. Piscasso in his art does not, as so many do, try 
to show himself powerful. He merely opens out the way to power 
beyond him. As a landscape gardener sculptures with an axe, he hews 
open vistas of humanity. 

The war is opening vistas throughout the world, and here in Revo- 
lution are opening the tortuous ways of the Russian future. 

Life is in new mutations—first destructive then creative. These 
paintings are not an interpretation, they leave us bewildered as before. 
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We see giants long enslaved, freeing themselves in demoniac spite at 
having been enslaved so long. Russia is exchanging sky for a ceiling. 

It is birth-giving time. Most of the representations which one 
sees in the Picasso room of M. Schoukine’s Gallery are of women. 
This uncouth womanhood is not new. It is the new threat working in 
it which overwhelms the onlooker. Emptied of its males she will peo- 
ple the earth afresh. Out of the black earth, up from the river beds, 
and the steppes, come these struggling multitudes on the potter’s 
wheel and into the new dynamic Kiln of Creation. 





THESOLDIER WITH SHELL-SHOCK: AT HOME: 
FOURTH IN SERIES: BY MARY C. JARRETT 


Chief of Social Service, Psychopathic Dept., Boston State Hospital. 


hake HEN the soldier comes home, it is a happy and a criti- 
Ee-EE cal time. Even for the man who returns well and 
’ strong and ready to take up his life where he left it 
for military service, there is a hard period of adjust- 
4 ment ahead, until he can again become accustomed to 
»J the ways of civil life and recover the everyday habits. 
We hear from Canada of men who though their disabilities do not 
unfit them for civil life can not resume the old ways for months. A 
professional man said that for over six months he could not settle 
to his work,—he was restless and uneasy, if he took up a book to 
read, he would put it down after a few moments, and go out for a 
walk, but would return in a little while. 

To expect the soldier to come back just the same as he went, 
would be to ignore the elements of psychology and to forget the ex- 
periences he has been through. The man at the front has lived in a 
world of which we at home can not get a true realization, try as we 
may to understand it with the help of photographs and moving pic- 
tures, letters and magazine articles. We know a great deal of that 
life through these media, but the actual sense of it we can not feel: 
and we can only try to understand its effect on the soldiers by patiently 
watching for the results in their thought and conduct. They will 
be different when they come home, and we have nothing in our own ex- 
perience to tell us how they will feel and act. We must accept the dif- 
ference, and take pains to understand the reason of ways that may 
seem strange. The man who comes back from the war to a family 
who misunderstood him has a big handicap in getting readjusted. 
The importance of the help or hindrance that the family may be, 
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when the soldier comes home, can not well be overrated. This is true 
for all the men, well and sick, but for the disabled men, it is a much 
more potent factor, probably the most important influence in their 
recovery. This fact is strongly presented by Alice Duer Miller in 
an article called “How Can a Woman Best Help” in Carry-on, the 
magazine on the reconstruction of disabled soldiers and sailors pub- 
lished by the Surgeon General’s Office. She says that practical expe- 
rience of the war shows that the degree to which a soldier can recover 
is in a large measure a question of his state of mind: and his state of 
mind is usually a reflection of the state of mind of his wife or his 
mother. The recovery of our disabled soldiers—their return to a 
useful life—is in the control of the women of this country. 

No war work that has ever been offered to us is as important— 
or perhaps as difficult. But it can be done only with the help of 
women—only if wives and mothers and sisters will give as much pride 
and self-sacrifice to the return of their men to civil life as they gave 
to sending them away to the colors. This ringing call to unselfish 
love and patriotism finds a quick response in the hearts of American 
women. They will do their best, but they will need knowledge and 
understanding as well as desire. This knowledge is particularly hard 
to get concerning nervous and mental diseases; and these disorders 
call for an extraordinary amount of patience and understanding. 
But no one need be discouraged by this double difficulty, for in every 
case there are ways of getting the necessary advice. 


**CNHELL-SHOCK,” as the term has come to be used by the 
public, is not one but many diseases, nervous or mental in 
character. Physicians first used it as a name for nervous dis- 

orders that followed shell explosions; and some of them protest its 

general use as adopted to include all neurosis contracted during mili- 

tary service and also those forms of mental diseases called psychosis, 

which are commonly known as “insanity.” “Insanity” is a word that 
is gradually being exterminated, mental hygienists hope, for properly 
it means only that a person is in a condition of irresponsibility due 
to mental disease, which makes his confinement in a hospital by court 
order necessary. Another person may have the same mental disease 
in a different form so that it will not be necessary to restrain him, for 
he may either be able to stay at home or he may be rational enough 
to remain as a voluntary patient in the hospital. But when we speak 
of shell-shock we are generally thinking of the neurosis, acute condi- 
tions brought on by shock or strain. An arm or leg may be paralyzed 
or twisted; the whole body or one part may shake or jerk; speech or 
hearing may be affected; the man may tremble or fall down at a loud 
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or sudden noise; or he may be full of aches and pains and show a 
lack of interest or energy. Each case demands individual treatment 
in regard to which advice must be secured from a physician who has 
studied the patient. 

No home care can be expected to succeed that is not based upon 
knowledge and advice obtained from a physician. There are a number 
of general principles that hold good for most cases, but individual 
medical care in addition to such general attention is indispensable. 
It is going to be difficult to get this medical attention, for there is now 
a deplorable lack of clinics, and even of private physicians, to treat 
nervous and mental disorders. We must accept the fact that the 
general practitioner as a rule has not studied the subject or had expe- 
rience with such cases and is not prepared to treat them. The lack of 
clinic facilities may be illustrated by the fact that in two of our large 
cities right now social workers are endeavoring to have neuro-psychi- 
atric clinics established, because they can not find physicians to exam- 
ine and treat civilian patients under their care. In one case it is the 
Home Service of the Red Cross that has found analogues of shell- 
shock in the soldiers’ families, for treatment of which existing clinics 
are inadequate. 

If when the soldiers with shell-shock come home, they still need 
medical care as some of them will, and there are no doctors or clinics 
equipped to treat them, may we not believe that their communities will 
see to it that proper clinics are provided? This means that the need 
must be brought to the public authorities and that one or more com- 
petent physicians be engaged for the purpose with accessible offices. 
The best way to bring the need to the attention of the authorities, as 
well as to discover existing facilities, would be to consult the local 
Red Cross office or the Mental Hygiene Society, if there is one in 
the community; or failing local resources an inquiry might be directed 
to the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 
New York City. 


T is important to understand what sort of conditions are embraced 
| by the popular term shell-shock; and in another paper some of 
the commoner forms will be discussed more specifically. It is of 
fundamental importance to realize the necessity for individual medical 
care in cases where symptoms still persist after the soldier comes home 
or break out again under some fresh strain. The medical service of 
the army will aim to send the men with neurosis home cured; but 
these patients can not be said to be really cured until they have become 
adjusted to their daily affairs, so that refitting the soldier to civil life 
is actually a part of his treatment. It will be the responsibility of the 
Red Cross to see that both medical and social advice are made avail- 
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able for every soldier back home. Without proper medical guidance 
all devotion and care at home might be misdirected. On the other 
hand the doctor needs more than anything else the intelligent codpera- 
tion of the family. The future of many a young soldier with shell- 
shock will be decided by the kind of home care he receives,—whether 
he becomes a competent, normal citizen or a chronic invalid. 

The attitude of the family from the hour of the soldier’s return 
home is of the greatest importance. The men who have been in shell- 
shock hospitals are afraid their families and acquaintances will regard 
them as “crazy” or at least as “peculiar,” and the joy of the home- 
coming is often mixed with the dread of facing this attitude. Many 
of them fear that the wife or mother will be heartbroken, believing that 
they can never again be like other men. ‘To be considered “abnormal” 
is one of the hardest things in the world to bear. The man who comes 
back with a nervous or mental disability is no more abnormal than 
the one who has gotten tuberculosis. Something has happened in the 
brain in one case, in the lungs in the other case; both men suffer from 
disease and should be received in the same spirit. There should be 
no mystery about the man with shell-shock. He should be met with 
exactly the same manner as if his injury were physical. His chances 
of getting back to his normal life are just as good as if his trouble 
were physical. It is not through any fault or weakness, for which 
he is responsible, that he has suffered this form of injury. Therefore 
to treat him as if he were less of a man than when he went away, or 
as if he were in any way different from other people is a cruel injus- 
tice. The only way to avoid this attitude entirely is to realize that 
nervous and mental disorders are diseases with definite causes, that 
they have a certain course and are susceptible to treatment, just as 
much as the physical disorders with which we are familiar. 


FTER a natural and cheerful reception, the next thing to think 
A of is how to help the soldier to take the right attitude toward 
his illness. The will to recover is probably the chief factor of 
the cure in neurosis; and here the influence of the women of the family 
is all-important. It was a wise girl who said to her sergeant lover 
when he came back from the war blinded, “Bill, if you make good I 
am going to marry you.” No doubt she would have married him under 
any circumstances, and cheerfully supported him if necessary; but she 
knew that “making good” would mean more to him than anything 
else, and she did her part to give him the incentive for the tremendous 
effort required to overcome a handicap like blindness. At first thought, 
it seems almost harsh to ask a man who has offered his life in battle 
and been cruelly injured to come home and “make good”; but deeper 
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thought shows that only in this way can he be saved the additional 
and more bitter injury of a long life of invalidism. To help him 
realize that he can get well, give him incentives to recover, and keep 
up his courage to make the effort, often long and tedious, to be cured, 
are preéminently the responsibilities of the women. 

This requires a great deal of courage and determination, for in 
our gratitude to the soldier, we are particularly apt to feel pity for 
his sufferings. And pity, which makes him feel sorry for himself and 
weakens his courage is the greatest unkindness. A man who is on 
the way to recovering a normal state of mind will resent pity. Sym- 
pathy he will want, but the sympathy that understands not only his 
suffering but also his purpose to bear it well and to win back his 
health. If at times of weakness, he feels that he would like a little 
petting, he will thank you afterward if you hold him up by strong 
sympathy. The helpful manner is a combination of wise sympathy 
and steady firmness. 

To be treated as a hero will be as distasteful to the true man as 
to be pitied. He wants to be understood, and to feel a steady helping 
hand as he tries to find his normal level again in civil life. He does 
not want to be rated below other men, nor above them. He believes 
he has done only what everyone else would have done, and he does 
not like to be made conspicuous either for his injuries or his bravery. 
The Government is doing 1!] it can to discourage the public from 
extravagant féting of the returned soldiers, taking warning from the 
experience of Canada, where early in the war many men lost entirely 
their perspective through being entertained as heroes continually by 
well meaning but thoughtless ladies. A story is told of a man who 
scornfully refused to join his wife and children in an outing, because 
there was a party of returned soldiers in the town. Extravagant 
hero-worship should be avoided with every care. 


HE home surroundings should be given attention. It will help 

to have the house quiet and in order. If there is repairing to 
be done, let it be accomplished before the soldier’s return, or 

if that is not possible, let it wait if it can until later. A well kept, 
smoothly running house, where the meals are regular, and the house 
cleaning is done quietly and inconspicuously, will have an atmosphere 
favorable to recovery. But if things go wrong and quiet and order 
are accidentally disturbed; then let there be no fussing, but accept 
the state of the house cheerfully and lightly, and try again for better 
results. There should be no feeling of tension or strain of any kind 
in the house. If there happen to be irritating members of the house- 
hold, who might be removed without hardship for a time, it would 
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be well to have them go on a journey. In every way the atmosphere 
of the house should be as easy and pleasant and serene as possible with- 
out too great a burden. 

Worry must be avoided in every possible way. Anxiety over 
family troubles may bring on an acute attack. The first effort should 
be not to let anything happen that would worry the patient, but if 
the trouble is unavoidable and something can not or ought not to 
be concealed from him, find the solution of the problem or the way to 
meet the difficulty without depending upon him for a decision. Be- 
cause a man looks well and seems like himself, it is easy to forget that 
he is not yet able to bear the strain of ordinary life. Some men will 
need to be protected all their lives from unnecessary strain; others 
only for a period until they regain their strength. One of our patients 
who had a paralyzed arm due to a neurosis following an accident had 
improved so much that he was able to take a position; but when he 
went home to his family the second day and found that the source 
of their rent had been stopped, he was naturally very much worried, 
and his arm became helpless again. His trouble was deep-seated and 
after this relapse he had much less chance of recovery than before. 
To be kept out of the family affairs would be injurious and recovery 
consists in gradually taking up again the daily responsibilities; so 
that a great deal of judgment must be used in deciding how to deal 
with this matter. 

Certainly the soldiers can be spared many unnecessary worries by 
the skill and wisdom of the women. Among these are questions of 
compensation and of vocational reéducation. Every woman who ex- 
pects to be of service to the returned soldiers should be familiar with 
the publications that the Government and the Red Cross are issuing 
for the purpose of informing the public how best to help the men. 
There is Carry-On, mentioned above, published monthly by the 
Office of the Surgeon General, Washington. The Red Cross has 
prepared a manual called Home Service and the Disabled Soldier 
or Sailor, which may be obtained from the division office or from 
the Washington office. 

The Federal Board of Vocational Education publishes monthly 
The Vocational Summary. All of these may be had on request and 
they explain the intricacies of the compensation laws and the oppor- 
tunities for reéducation that the Government offers to men who wish 
to take up a new vocation. If they do not fully clear up the subject, 
the local Home Service Section of the Red Cross will be glad to 
interpret. The men may be spared anxiety or confusion about these 
matters if the women will become intelligently informed. 
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YGIENE is important. Pains should be taken to see that the 
diet is well-balanced and really nourishing as well as plentiful. 
Simple food attractively served will be best. A comfortable 

bed where there is a chance for uninterrupted sleep will be a help, for 
sleep is particularly desirable in cases of neurosis. Alcohol in all 
its forms will of course be harmful because it interferes, as any other 
drug would, with the normal function of the mind. Any overstimula- 
ting excitement should be avoided; and every effort should be made to 
make possible regular, moderate habits in all the activities of the 
man’s life. 

The kind of employment the man undertakes, whether he returns 
to his old work or takes up something new that suits him better, is 
one of the deciding factors in his recovery. The work must be con- 
genial and it must be something he can do without strain or worry. 
And the hours moreover must not be too long. A patient whom I 
have known for five years does a highly skilled kind of technical work, 
which he thoroughly enjoys, and for which he is highly appreciated 
by his firm. In his zeal for his work, he from time to time has a spell 
of working over hours, with the result that he becomes fatigued and 
then takes alcohol and for a while is wholly irresponsible. These 
attacks could be avoided if his wife were skillful enough to prevent 
his overworking. For the man with shell-shock the nature and hours 
of work should be given the most careful consideration. 

The matter of companionship for the man back from the trenches 
is apt to be overlooked, and yet it is one of the most serious problems 
of his readjustment, we hear in Canada. Comradeship in the army 
is the great compensation for all the hardships and horrors of war. 
It is the only accustomed moral value that remains the same in the 
new life, where all the usual practices are reversed. Its worth there- 
fore becomes intensified; and when the men come home they miss it, 
more or less unconsciously. It is for the women to whom they come 
back to understand this need and study how to meet it. The man 
with a neurosis is peculiarly in need of a companion. And in his 
case, she may also be a guide to keep his thoughts going in the right 
direction, to smooth the way without seeming to do so, and to find 
him wholesome forms of recreation. Unusual self-sacrifice is required 
in the care of persons nervously or mentally ill; and no other form 
of illness calls for such patience and steadiness. 

To begin with the success of your care depends upon not letting 
the patient know that you are taking care of him; so that you have 
no reward in his acknowledgment of your services. If we stop to 
think of it, we see how much satisfaction there is for ourselves in 
the little things we do for the physically sick, smoothing the pillow, 
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placing a bowl of flowers. The very fact of paying these small atten- 
tions is a comfort to us. But the person with a neurosis must be 
kept above all from regarding himself as sick; and what we do for 
him must be done unobtrusively and without acknowledgment. Then 
it requires infinite patience always to recognize as symptoms of disease 
the traits that we are familiar with in ourselves and others and ordi- 
narily impatient of, such as irritability, lassitude, fear, indecisiveness, 
depression. The patient seems so nearly normal that it is very difficult 
not to become impatient when he is unreasonable. The pains of which 
he complains may seem imaginary, and it may be hard for us to realize 
that pain without physical injury is yet real pain. This is a fact 
that must not be forgotten. The brain and nervous system can be 
injured in other ways than by physical lesions, and peculiarities of 
disposition and unreasonable behavior in these cases are just as much 
signs of disease as symptoms like temperature, swellings, or weakness 
in physical disease. The soldier with shell-shock requires and deserves 
in his care at home an unusual degree of unselfish devotion combined 
with wise and intelligent understanding. 


THE RED CROSS IN PALESTINE 
(Continued from page 287) 


Riefa, the little one, size eight, but perhaps ten years old, who 
was betrothed had the wedding postponed and came regularly to school 
until the family went away. We would like so much to follow that 
case to her own village, as she was a most attractive child, and 
should be in school at least five years before she is married. 

But enough of the effect of the survey, which had when I left 
enrolled six hundred and sixty-one under sixteen years old, and over 
two hundred of these have been in school with us. 

In considering the subject of the school one of the first problems 
was teachers. We had two antagonistic religions to deal with. For- 
tunately for us we found two Moslem Sheiks who could read, and one 
had been a school teacher. Of course we could not find any educated 
Moslem women to help with the girls, but that did not matter as they 
do not trouble much over what is taught Moslem girls. Two Christian 
women, one from Taiybeh and one from Bier Zeit were asked to come 
and help, as they could both read. During the first two weeks one 
failed to appear for two days. I understood she went to a nearby 
village to bring melons to sell. The other missed four half days. I 
do not know for what reason. I only know that at pay day I deducted 
the wages of two days from each (they receive twenty cents a day), 
and since then they have been absent only on account of sickness. 
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Miriam, who is a trained experienced teacher soon had the girls well 
organized and now Milada has been sent to help her and the two are 
doing well by the little groups. Five are reading, twenty girls are 
spelling in the Arabic primer, twenty-eight have learned the native 
cross-stitch and plain sewing. The others are working away with the 
Arabic alphabet on pieces of card board or blocks of wood, or learning 
to count with bright colored beads. 

With the boys, I could not have managed, if Mr. Kelsey and his 
interpreter had not come to the rescue. They chose two Christian men 
and two Moslem Sheiks from the camp and organized the boys. We 
asked that the boys buy their own primers (ten cents each) and ar- 
ranged for those who did not have the two piastres to work on Friday 
for their book. Almost a hundred books were sold. The boys have 
advanced faster in their books than the girls, as they take no school- 
time for hand-work and now that they have a trained teacher in Ibra- 
him Harb to help them, we expect them to make more progress in 
the next few weeks than ever before. 

The last half hour every morning is given to physical culture and 
it is surprising how the little “wild Arabs” have learned to make the 
movements together. 

Before leaving the history of the school at Wady Surar I want 
to tell just one more story. One evening while we were making the 
survey we saw two little girls aged about ten and eleven in a pulling- 
hair-fight. After we separated them I took the older one, Miriam by 
name (she is the daughter of one of the Sheiks that teaches for us) 
and I talked to her about the school that was to be, of the different 
things she would learn there, and how she would not have time to 
fight and I did not think she would want to fight. She became a 
devoted pupil, and one morning before breakfast, not so long ago, I 
was in Miss Metheney’s hut issuing clothes when Miriam came to me 
with a troubled face. She came close to me and told me her little 
cousin, a boy about ten, was dying in the hospital. I had no inter- 
preter with me but I put my arms around her and loved her for a 
few minutes and she wiped her tears and ran away. When I saw 
Miriam, the teacher, I asked her if she had seen the other Miriam, 
she said “Yes, the cousin is dead and Miriam came to me. I talked 
to her a little while about Heaven and then I told her she need 
not come to school today, she could stay with the women of her 
family but not to tear her hair and not to cry more than she could 
help.” And she said “O my teacher, I will do anything you say, only 
we wish he might have lived until his father came from America and 
could see that my father did all he could for him.” A speech that did 
not sound like the little girl who was pulling hair two months ago. 
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THE BLIND WHO SEE 


HE Red Cross, among its many wise and kindly efforts 
to aid and comfort humanity, has been conducting re- 
searches in France, England and America with a view 
to determining occupations best fitted for our re- 
turned, blinded soldiers. After studying the work in- 
augurated by the Allies for the relief of the soldiers 

whose sight has been destroyed, the Red Cross started on its 

own initiative, an experimenting station. It has been proven 

that the blind make fine horticulturists, apiarists, stenographers, 

telephone switch-board operators, book-binders. They take kindly 

to basket, toy and rug making, weaving of all kinds, poultry rais- 

ing and gardening. Massaging also offers a remunerative field, 

for when their fingers, already sensitive, become strong, and trained, 
they reach a high degree of perfection in this profession. 

The newest of employments for the blind has been opened through 
the efforts of Electrical Manufacturing companies. Dr. Schuyler S. 
Wheeler, after a study in France and England, felt that they could 
easily be taught to wind coils for armatures. This skilled work proved 
well within the ability of the sightless. They were given other work of 
electrical construction, such as weighing and stacking armature punch- 
ings, assembling and riveting pole shoes and sorting punchings of 
various types. ‘The Western Electric Company declared that a certain 
blind man in their employ actually put out more work in a day than 
a man with his full sight. They find that the work is done efficiently 
and with more speed than might be expected. The Western Electric 
now employs many blind men in twisting wire used in electrical con- 
struction, finding their work eminently satisfactory. 

St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors of London 
has been the model for many institutions for the education of the 
blind. Under the direction of Sir Arthur Pearson, more than eleven 
hundred blinded soldiers and sailors are being educated to be self- 
supporting. More than four hundred of these men are already earning 
more than before they lost their eyes. A blind man does not like 
to be regarded as an object of sympathy. All he asks for is a chance 
to work and to be given the education that makes him competent in 
his chosen line. 


AST February, the French government, through Eugene Brieux, 
| who is in charge of the war-blind of France, asked Dr. Wheeler 


to help establish electrical construction work among the blinded 
poilus. A number of sightless soldiers were put to work by the French 
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THE BLIND WHO SEE 


Thompson-Houston Company in their factory at Neuilly-sur-Marne. 
These men demonstrated that they could do the work successfully from 
a commercial standpoint and their number is being rapidly augmented. 
There is a blind winding school near the home of M. Rene Valley- 
Rodet, head of the Pasteur Institute near Versailles. 

There is also a blind winding room in America founded by Dr. 
Wheeler. A special room was set aside known as the Double Duty 
Finger Guild where several score of sightless men and women are 
earning their living, happy in the thought that their efforts are of rec- 
ognized value to the world. Men trained in this Guild Workshop are 
often sought by other electrical factories and encouraging reports of 
their success from employers stimulate other sightless men and other 
employers of labor, thus the field of opportunity for these handicapped 
men is steadily enlarging. 

It was feared by some that the blind could not earn the standard 
wage, and therefore trouble would be created in the labor world which 
will not tolerate “breaking down the wage scale,” but the men with 
full sight have met their blinded comrades in a most friendly way, 
helping them with a most kindly spirit. 

Charles M. Schwab says that the subject of reconstruction of 
disabled soldiers and sailors will touch every branch of American in- 
dustry; “The man who has offered his body in the defense of his 
country must not be allowed to return to us merely as a hero, worthy 
of our sympathy. His physical handicap, whatever it may be, will 
not, except in rare instances, render him useless as an industrial factor; 
on the contrary, it will afford a greater opportunity than ever before. 

“Never before has opportunity for advancement in industry been 
so great as it is today. The gates are opened wide for trained men; 
and the Government program of rehabilitation is a guarantee of what 
we may expect. Our disabled soldiers will be taught to use their brains 
and brains are needed to carry out the plans of those who furnish 
capital. 

“In my years of experience as an employer of large groups of 
men, I have rarely known a man who really used his brains to his full 
capacity and failed to advance. I believe that the emphasis of this fact 
will have much to do with the recovery and success of our disabled 
soldiers and sailors. If these men can be imbued with the spirit that 
impelled the most striking successes in American industry there should 
be little difficulty in solving the problem of reconstruction. 

“Tt is the duty of the business men of America to take these men 
at their intrinsic value, to employ them not from a sense of duty but 
because a trained man who has been taught to think is a valuable 
asset.” 
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FIVE THOUSAND THEATRES TO PRESENT 
ONE PLAY SIMULTANEOUSLY: “THE ROLL 
CALL,’”’ PERCY MACKAYE’S RED CROSS 
MASQUE WILL HAVE THIS UNIQUE HONOR 


he HE ROLL CALL,” the new Red Cross Masque by Percy 
i MacKaye, having been presented at Washington before 
President Wilson, head of the Red Cross and before directors 
from all parts of the country, will speedily be staged in at least five 
thousand communities. This simple and beautiful spectacle, with its 
great appeal to the mercy and kindness of people is something more 
than a mere entertainment. When “Caliban” proved so fine a success 
the discovery was made that innate in the American people lies 
a talent for song and dance and dramatic fervor little dreamed of; 
hence the American Red Cross decided to invite Mr. MacKaye to 
write a Red Cross Masque that would spread the spirit of the Red 
Cross and incidently encourage enrollment toward the enlarged mem- 
bership that they hoped to obtain in the Christmas campaign. 

“The Roll Call” is distinctly more, however, than an appeal for 
Red Cross membership. Mr. MacKaye, in the preface, says that 
“jt aims by its construction to be of service anywhere to communi- 
ties, large or small, on a scale modest or elaborate, according to local 
conditions. In order to render its production the more practical and 
simple, the text is followed by an appendix containing explicit de- 
signs in color, together with comments regarding details of acting, 
lighting, setting, music, costumes, etc., as seem pertinent and sugges- 
tive. A growing, vital ideal of education in our new age urges the 
principle that all who seek to understand and grasp the essentials of 
their environment—whether in trade, labor, art, government or the 
great social movements of our time—shall personally share and take 
some definite part in doing that which they aim to understand. 

“That principle—participation—is the prime motive of commu- 
nity drama. To take positive, voluntary part in creating and inter- 
preting a dramatic production imbued with a larger human theme 
quickens the interest and imagination of the participator with fresh 
understandings of this theme in ways more deep and enduring than 
any mere negative witnessing of a play, reading a story, listening to 
a lecture, or studying a treatise, created and developed wholly apart 
from his own initiative. To the unnumbered workers for the Red 
Cross, their own share of service in that great social organism is a 
kind of educating experience based essentially on this vital principle 
—participation. It has seemed essential, therefore, to the writer 
that the kind of expression in art peculiarly adapted, by kinship, to 
the use and inspiration of such workers is the form of community 
drama—a manifold form, capable of infinite variety.” 
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A RED CROSS MASQUE 


All the material needed for the production of this Masque, with 
the exception of the scenic effects and the costumes, (designs for 
which are included in the book of “The Roll Call”), such as copies 
of the masque, music, the masks to be worn by the pantomime char- 
acters, the advertising posters, the four-page general announcement 
of the masque, will be furnished without expense by the National 
Headquarters of the American Red Cross, on application to C. S. 
Clark, Executive Secretary, Red Cross Christmas Roll Call, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Though the Masque as originally written has been 
planned for great productions in large cities, yet by a little judicious 
elimination it may readily be produced in small towns with amateurs 
taking the leading parts. 


S the curtain lifts a great doorway is seen, rising in shadow, its 

massive grey doors closed. In the foreground, on either side, 

a gate, lesser in size, is lit by a lantern above. Between the 

doorway and gates, walls—hung with grey—shut in an oblong space 

(forming the stage), at the center of which is a low seat raised the 
height of one step by a larger dais. 

From the entire length of the oblong space, broad steps descend 
to the assembly place of the audience, through which four aisles lead 
to the open ground-space in front of the steps. Facing this space, at 
center, between the two nearer aisles, is the place of the Community 
Chorus. From there, before the action begins, Women Voices of 
the Chorus are heard singing, to a pensive music, cadenced like the 
measure of soft, slow footfalls. 

When the action begins, the stage is silent and shadowy. Then, 
sounding far off and muffled—encircling the entire audience with a 
rhythmic rumbling—drums begin to roll. At first hardly audible, 
their low beating quickens faintly louder, holds a sustained moment 
of murmurous thunder, and wanes again, more slowly away into silence. 

With the first rumbling sound, one of the great doors opens a 
narrow slit and through the dim light from behind the form of a 
Woman enters—a Figure nobly tall and graciously maternal. Clad 
in black, a grey-black veil flows behind and about her shoulders, shel- 
tering below the forms of two half-nude Children in white—who cling 
to her. On the smocks of the children, in rust-hued red, the imprint 
of a huge hand is vaguely outlined. As the Woman comes slowly 
forward with them, and sits on the low dais-seat, two other Female 
Figures, clad in grey, glide through the closing door and approach on 
either side. On the robe of each, below her left breast, in rusty red, 
the same huge imprint of a hand is visible. 

In the Masque there is a Woman and Daughters, torn from 
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A RED CROSS MASQUE 


her by the Despoiler, her sons, the Soldier, the Sailor, the Laborer 
and the Aviator. There are such Followers of the Despoiler as 
Terror, Rapine, Hunger, Hate, Pestilence, Pain and Poverty, and 
contrasted with these are the Followers of All-Hearts, Courage, 
Mercy, Reason and Love. In addition to the beautiful and the terror in- 
spiring words of the powers of Mercy and of Hate, there are choruses, 
symbolizing All-Hearts, the Power of Gentleness, the Forsaken and 
Womanhood. There are intervals of pageants and of tableaus show- 
ing Reconstruction groups, Hospital Huts, Nurses, Canteen and 
Motor Corps Units, Surgical Dressing Groups, Knitting Groups, 
etc. These groups appear as tableaus bearing banners with messages 
upon them. 

It is impossible of course to quote as fully as we would like, but 
the speech of the Woman at the beginning of the Masque gives some 
idea of its impressiveness. 


THE MorTHEr 
O hearts of our earth’s sorrow, 
Hearts of her singing! | 
Hearts of the dumb beasts of broken peoples! 
Hearts of the live upspringing 
Children, which are the chimes of their ruined steeples! 
Hearts of a strange Tomorrow 
Struggling for birth in the labor of bowed old women, 
Begotten of strong men’s pain ’mid the fiery slinging 
Of bombs! Hearts—hearts of rebellion, born 
Of weakness and bondage and scorn! 
O hearts of the swimming 
Athletes of surging air— 
Hearts of dreamer and toiler, 
Of joy—of despair! 
Hear me, all hearts! and with mine, 
The heart of a mother—conspire! 
Come, with a hallowed sign, 
Come with a sign of fire, 
And purge this house of our dreams from him—from him 
the Despoiler! 
O hearts, I bow; I wait; I wait for your fiery sign. 





























IMPORTANT BOOKS OF THE MONTH: BY 
MARGARET WILKINSON 


LL who have watched with enthusiasm the marvellously efficient 
A work of The American Red Cross know how very much hap- 
pier this New Year will be for many millions of people than 
it could have been without the noble work of this great organization. 
They will be interested in an extraordinarily intimate and faithful 
account of part of this work to be found in a book called “Finding 
Themselves” by Julia C. Stimson, now Chief Nurse for The Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in France. (Macmillan) 

Miss Stimson has been in France since May, nineteen hundred 
and seventeen, when she left St. Louis with a group of Red Cross 
nurses who were to go, at the request of England, and take over a hos- 
pital near the front which cared for thousands of wounded “Tommies.” 
Her book was not written with the thought of possible publication. It 
is simply a collection of intimate letters, letters about homely details 
of life at the front, written to interest and comfort her family at home. 
In the letters is evidence, abundant evidence of that broad humanity, 
that practical idealism which have won Miss Stimson her place and 
which are always attributable of American womanhood at its best. 

A year ago, at this time, battles were fought and men were slain 
and the wounded poured into the base hospitals. We have much to 
be thankful for now, as we look back upon that time of anxiety and 
sorrow. In looking back we may well remember the Red Cross Nurses 
as Miss Stimson tells us about them. This letter was written in Jan- 
uary a year ago. 

“It is snowing to-day and you can’t imagine how lovely the camp 
looks. It is very cold. But I think all my people are warmly enough 
dressed. They are funny looking nurses and not much like the fancy 
pictures of nurses, as they paddle round to-day. They have on round, 
blue, tight-fitting, knitted caps, sweaters and wristlets, gray dresses 
and aprons. Some have on their rain-coats and rubber boots, and 
some have on leather gaiters and heavy boots. They all have knicker- 
bockers under their uniforms, and some, I know, have knitted, sleeve- 
less Jimmy shirts on top of two sets of underwear. But they are as 
funny as can be and make all sorts of fun about being sewed up for 
the winter and not needing to brush their hair if they keep their little 
caps on both night and day as many do. 

“Getting up in the mornings is great. The fires have just been 
started and have not heated things up a bit and frost is all over every- 
thing. Over in the Mess at breakfast sometimes the nurses eat with 
gloves on. But soon the two little stoves warm things up and groups 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR JANUARY 


gather round each fire to make toast, ‘just to get the frost out of the 
bread’ as one said this morning.” 

Miss Stimson’s descriptions of the wonderful efficiency of the 
British army, of the heroism and patience of the Tommies, and of 
their tenderness to each other is inspiring. But she tells amusing 
things too. “Think,” she says, “of a whole tent-full of men howling to 
have some powder put on their backs because a nurse has just put 


some on a very sick man’s back when she was rubbing his back for 
him!” Bless the children. 


TO go back to London as she was in the days before the war, a great 
city of countless romances, great and small, is no very difficult task 
with Thomas Burke for guide. And Mr. Burke’s “Nights in Lon- 
don,” (Holt) written in the times before the fear of Zeppelins, but 
only recently published, is a pure delight to lovers of cities. I can 
think of no story teller but Charles Dickens who shows so great a love 
of the dwellers in cities, the tremendous throng of quickly-moving, 
quickly-living people crowded together far away from the nude, clean 
sanctities of hill and plain, close, very close to the hot sanctities of 
each other. Mr. Burke’s philosophy is an affront to some Puritans 
and a rebuke to others. But it is a very warm and kind philosophy. 
Moreover he is a great romanticist. Stories, evidently, pursue 
him, force themselves upon him and clamor to be set down. They 
follow him from the stalls of Whitechapel “the regiment of lame stalls, 
packed so closely, shoulder to shoulder, that if one gave an inch the 
whole line would fall,” where “Meat, greengrocery, Brummagem jew- 
elry for the rich beauty of Rhoda, shell-fish, confectionery, old maga- 
zines, pirated music, haberdashery, ‘throw-out’ (or Sudden Death) 
cigars—all these glories are waiting to seize your pennies” and where 
“slippery slices of fish sprawl dolefully on the slabs” and “the com- 
plexion of the meat shops, under the yellow light, is rich and strange” 
to Clapham Common where you “take a Scramble Tea by turning 
saucers and plates upside down, and placing the butter in the sugar 
basin and the sugar on the bread board” and where, “taken in this 
way,” and with the children—“your food acquires a new and piquant 
flavor and stimulates a flagging appetite.” 
Mr. Burke takes his readers to many parts of London that few 
of them could ever see save through his eyes. Although this is a 
book of description—not a book of narratives like “Limehouse 
Nights,” nevertheless it is a book full of incident and lavish of anec- 
dotes like those that made the fame of his first book. It is warm, 
rich, colorful, and in its pages are the variegated scents and sounds 
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and sights that belong with and are the life of the happenings, gay 
or frantic, of the nights in a great city. 


TO-DAY Russia is the great riddle. And because it is in the nature 

of man to seek the value of an unknown quantity, many writers 
whose opinions have weight, and many others whose opinions are 
negligible, are writing about Russia. But no one else has done just 
what Ernest Poole has done. He has talked with the plain people 
of the Russian villages, the village priest, the teacher, the doctor, the 
sorcerer, the peasants and the children. These conversations he has 
collected into a book called “The Village” (Macmillan), a book that 
shows how the Russian of the villages, in spite of his political handi- 
caps and the ignorance that has been the result of oppression is a 
man of canny good sense and abundant mother wit. 

They talked to him freely and honestly, these Russian villagers, 
and with a strong faith in his good will as an American. They dis- 
cussed the Germans and the corruption in Petrograd. They discussed 
the Revolution and the grave questions involved in the redistribution 
of Russian lands. They discussed modern farming, and reforms in 
education and religion. Perhaps it would be interesting to quote 
from these conversations. 

Says one old Russian teacher, to whom Mr. Poole has been talk- 
ing about The Gary System,—“That’s it—‘the school of life.’ That 
is exactly the thing for us! It is what I have been working out. And 
now what a wonderful thing to hear that men in other lands have 
been travelling right along the same road! I tell you when this war 
is done, all the school teachers in the world must promptly get in 
touch with each other!” 

“Tf I were an American I would say, ‘By the love of Christ and 
Liberty, these Russians should be made our friends! The German 
agents tell us here, “Ihe Americans are money-hogs. They have 
joined with England in this war to build a world power that shall 
grab all the richest lands of the earth. They want to make you fight 
their war while they crush your revolution, so that their millionaires 
may be free to go on with the looting of mankind.’ Such lies are 
being believed by our peasants who are blind and weary of war. Re- 
member we have already lost three million killed and two million more 
of our young men have died of starvation and disease. Be patient, 
friendly, careful, kind. Think long and hard, but not too slowly— 
plan your deeds. Brothers of liberty you must be. . . .” 

“In twenty years we shall have two hundred million people here, 
and they will all be for keeping the peace. They will be as your 
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people have been—too busy with their inner growth to be seeking quar- 
rels. The work of developing our country, which is one-sixth of the 
earth; and the work of developing so many people, so many children’s 
growing minds—TI tell you it is staggering. . . . In your country tell 
them—no matter what happens, remember us—the people in the vil- 
lages!” Over and over again Mr. Poole speaks of one thing—per- 
haps it would do more than anything else for the civilization of Rus- 
sia—and the intelligent countrymen all want it—the American farm 
tractor! 


QUITE as plentiful as the books about Russia are the books 

about Germany. ‘These constitute a literature of indignation. 
Their value now and in the future depends, of course, upon the meas- 
ure of truth that is in them, and upon the sanity of the writer’s reac- 
tions toward that truth. Particularly sane is “The Edge of the Quick- 
sands” by D. Thomas Curtin (Doran), author of “The Land of 
Deepening Shadow.” Mr. Curtin has travelled in England, Holland, 
Switzerland and Germany during the war and has been able to learn 
how men were feeling and thinking as the great tragic pageant moved 
past them down into history. The book is a record of meaningful 
incidents and pertinent conversations. Mr. Curtin seems to have been 
able to control his sympathies while talking with his Allies and his 
temper while talking with Germans. Therefore he has learned many 
interesting things about the national psychology of the races involved 
in the war, about their temperaments and their errors; his judgments 
are impartial, in so far as that would be possible, his information 
extensive. The discussion of the economic situation is especially in- 
teresting. This is a bit of good journalism. 


ANOTHER book about the sins of Germany is “The Lie of August 

8rd, 1914” (Doran), which is anonymously written. It is a col- 
lection of excerpts from many documents bearing on the international 
situation at that time, and afterward, with a running commentary 
and explanation. Quotations from treaties, communiques, manifes- 
toes and diplomatic letters all throw light upon places hitherto dark 
to most of us. 


‘THE UNPARDONABLE SIN” by Rupert Hughes (Har- 

pers), belongs most emphatically to the literature of indignation 
and is endorsed by Colonel Roosevelt. It is a novel that would have 
seemed grossly sensational five years ago. To-day we are all accus- 
tomed to thoughts of physical violence that would have made us ill 
in those days. 
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TWO TOUCHSTONE 
STUDIO-HOUSES, ONE 
CEMENT AND ONE STONE 


INCE Tue Toucustone incorporated 

The American Art Student many re- 

quests have come in to The Archi- 
tectural Department for designs of houses 
which shall include a studio, and also for 
studio designs complete in themselves to be 
used as a separate building. Though many 
art students would take especial interest in 
a house showing a vaulted studio room, 
many of our readers would not care for 
such a plan, therefore we are showing this 
month two houses, that can be adjusted to 
the requirements of either an artist or the 
citizen who does not care for a large studio. 


HE first, Touchstone House Number 

Forty-one, is made of metal lathe and 
stucco on a wood frame and with a shingle 
roof. This is a most inexpensive form of 
building, yet by wise choice of colors and 
by reason of the well-thought-out lines the 
house has the appearance of the most ex- 
pensive hollow tile and concrete house. 
Cement is a serviceable material, and, to a 
certain extent, it is fire-resisting. Of late 
years it has come into great popularity. The 
floor plans show that the house has been 
built upon a side hill or a sloping lawn. 
This permits the studio room to be dropped 
four or five steps, thus giving the high 
vaulted ceiling so necessary to an artist’s 
best work. However, if one does not wish 
this room to be used as a studio, the house 
can be built with a floor line all on one level, 
and the room will then be the normal height 
and be converted to a living-room. This 
would eliminate the steps. 

A study of the floor plan shows that the 
living room and dining room have been 
thrown into one, thus creating a large spa- 
cious room instead of two small cramped 
ones. This plan could be carried out if the 
builder desired the large studio room for a 
workshop; otherwise, the present combina- 


tion might be used as the dining room of the F 


house because it is in close connection with 
the kitchen, and the room we have desig- 
nated as a studio could be used as a living 
room. If this was considered the five steps 
in the studio would not be needed and the 





Among the Craftsmen 





doorway could be cut through the separ- 
ating wall by the fireplace on the side near- 
est the front door. 

The nook by the porch forms a conve- 
nient little reception and waiting room, or 
could serve as a den, or a children’s study 
room. The nook indicated at the end of 
the studio was introduced as a storage place 
for large canvasses such as a painter would 
need, but, if the room is not to be used for 
a studio, this nook can be done away with. 

The kitchen is arranged for intensive 
work, every necessity has been introduced, 
and so arranged that work can be accom- 
plished with the greatest facility. The sink 
is beneath windows and the range and stor- 
age closets are on the inner walls. A stair- 
way leads from the kitchen down to the 
basement. 

There are two bedrooms, a bath and a 
large storage room on the second floor. In 
order to save unnecessary expense the stair- 
way leading to the second floor was made 
as inconspicuous as possible. Sometimes a 
stairway can be made a most picturesque 
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DETAIL OF STAIRWAY IN TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
NO. 42. 
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TOUCHSTONE STUDIO-HOUSE IN CEMENT 


KITCHEN 
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entirely removed from the confusion of the 
household. This little studio could be built 
in the same yard with the home proper or 
it could be placed at the edge of a little wood 
or upon a rocky hill slope quite a little way 
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feature of a room, but in a house as small 
as this, one in which the ideal is to obtain 
as much beauty and comfort as possible 
with small expense, the stairway has been 
made to take a practical instead of pic- 
turesque position. 


(TOUCHSTONE House Number Forty- 
two is designed especially for an artist 
who wishes a building for work which is 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE WITH STUDIO: 
NO. 41: FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


from the homestead. It is complete in itself, 
to a certain extent; that is, it has sleeping 
quarters on the balcony, as indicated in the 
plan, a small kitchen and a bath. Thus an 
artist could be absolutely independent, spend 
week-ends here, or the place could be used 
as permanent living quarters. If this little 
building was not needed as living quarters, 
then the kitchen and bath would not be 
necessary. In this case the walls shown 
could be removed and one large room, 
twenty by thirty created instead. 

For the sake of picturesque silhouette we 
have made the entrance through an arched 
porch which is dropped a few feet below the 
floor of the house. This porch could be 
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HOUSE NO. 41: 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 








Designed by George E. Fowler. 


TOUCHSTONE CEMENT HOUSE 
WITH STUDIO DESIGNED FOR 
BUILDING ON A HILLSIDE: No. 41. 





Designed by George E. Fowler. 


QUAINT TOUCHSTONE 
STUDIO OF STONE: LIV- 
ING POSSIBILITIES: No. 42: 
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ENDURANCE 
HEALTH 


Don’t Waste Sleep 


Turning, tossing, restless sleep on an uneven, un- 
comfortable mattress is wasted. You're tired in 
the morning—yow're handicapped all day. 





Ostermoor Mattresses are built, layer by layer, 
for good restful sleep. Soft, elastic, readily con- 
forming to the curves of the body, they give rest 
to every muscle. Being built, not stuffed, the 
Ostermoor Mattresses do not get out of shape. 
Try an Ostermoor and you'll never go back to 
the old-fashioned stuffed mattress. 

For sale at the best stores. Write for our 144-page catalog, “The 
Test of Time,” and samples of ticking—sent Free. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship direct to your home by express 


prepaid. . Mattress securely packed in leatherette paper and bur- 
lap. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Price $30.00 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
118 Elizabeth Street New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Ltd., Montreal 
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Pradford Bradford 
Rocker Chair 


COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 


May be chosen either for the entire furnish. 
ing or here and there a well selected piece to 
harmonize with the surrounding interior. 


The Leavens way of allowing the purchaser 
to specify the color, finish or decoration has 
made many satisfied customers, This, of 
course, is in addition to the large assortment 
of designs and styles always carried in stock. 
Shipments carefully made, insuring safe 
delivery. 

Send for complete catalog of over 200 illus- 
trations and color chart. 


— 


| WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. we. 


BOSTON, MASS. F 








The Garden Editor of The Touchstone will be pleased to 
help you with your garden problems. Address 


Readers’ Service Department 
THE TOUCHSTONE yt tose ont t 


118-120 E. 30th Street NEW YORK 





Toe Hmperial Engraving Co. 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNING HALFTONE & 
ILLUSTRATING LINE PLATES 
RETOUCHING COLOR PLATES 


The illustrations in The Touchstone are a sample of our work 


32 Union Square New York 








‘HEARTH-FIRE’ 
EQUIPMENT 


For the practical and suit- 
able furnishing of the Fire- 
place. Appropriate for Gifts. 
Catalog free on request, 
“Everything for the 
Fireplace.” 





“—— Architect 
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YOUR GARDEN 


Nitrate of Soda will 
give it a quick and 
robust start. 200 lbs. 
to the acre or 2 lbs. 
for a plot 20 x 20 feet 
for young plants. 


Help others to better 
fruits and vegeta- 


bles. Address 


Dr. WM. S. MYERS 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 


25 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 








should Plan 
Building NOW.” 


4616 W. 12th St. Ch 
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treated in many delightful yr adh ¥ 
by introducing colored tiles 
around the doorway or on the 
floor, or by sinking escutcheons 
or bar reliefs of color in the wall. 
Bay trees in tubs would add in- 
teresting color. 

This studio entrance naturally 
is to the south for the great light 
must be to the north. If the 
kitchen and bathroom are not 
needed and the rooms are thrown 
into one, then the large windows 
on the west wall would add at- 
tractive light to the room. The 
windows on either side of the 
fireplace are small and used prin- 
cipally for ventilating as the light 
pours into the room from the | 
west and the north. 
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There are many ways of treat- t— 
ing the stone face of the building 
besides the one we have indicated. We have 


_ suggested that a wall may be built out from 


the stone buttresses to include a small gar- 
den. There could be a little wall fountain 
introduced, either made of carved stone as 
though it were an integral part of the wall 
or made conspicuously by means of colored 
tiles. The opposite buttress could be brought 
down in such a way that it forms a seat, the 
lower two stones being pulled slightly out 
and some large long stones set in to form 
the back. A Martin house could easily be 
built on the upper part of the huge stone 
chimney if so desired. 

This house can be heated from a furnace 
installed in the basement if the house is to 
be used in the winter. The open fireplace 
would be enough for spring and fall days. 

The house is built of stone with composi- 
tion shingles which can so easily be bent 
in making the curves over the doorway. The 
inner wall of stucco not only gives an inter- 
esting quality to the little house but pre- 
vents the building from looking too heavy. 

A great deal of comfort which may be 
enjoyed in these two little houses during the 
winter season depends on the heating plant 
installed. Before deciding whether hot air, 
steam or hot water should be installed the 
builder should get the advice of experts be- 
cause, though a furnace in itself may be 
perfect, unless its size is the correct one, 
it will not do proper work. It is better to 
pay a few dollars more and get a furnace 
large enough to perfectly heat a house than 
to attempt economy by getting one too small. 
A small heating plant burns out quickly if 
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forced, it is better to have a large system 
and not use it at its full power. The position 
of radiators in the room also is of greatest 
importance. The modern way of placing 
them beneath windows is a good one. The 
radiators can either be- made decorative in 
themselves or concealed by a grille. 

Until quite recently people felt that “sets” 
of furniture and dishes were the proper 
fittings for a home. Nowadays, however, 
people buy individual articles of furniture 
and make little effort to have the entire 
room furnished with only one style. Small 
tables, individual chairs, mirror frames of 
no particular period or a piece of willow in- 
troduced into almost any room is of advan- 
tage, giving the room both quality and in- 
terest. The paper on the wall is another 
point of good taste, and requires utmost 
judgment in selecting. Small rooms should 
have plain papers. All large-pattern papers 
are meant for large impressive rooms and 
are never intended. for small rooms. 

The fireplace also is a focussing point of 
interest and its structure can either make 
or mar an otherwise perfect room. In some 
rooms colored tile fire mantels are most 
charming. Another room will require one 
of tapestried brick, still another a most 
classically pure and perfectly carved wood 
face. The fittings of wrought iron or cop- 
per or brass must also be chosen to carry 
out the spirit of the room. 

The Architectural Department is glad to 
give any advice as to fittings of the house 
as well as upon all building materials neces- 
sary for most permanent construction. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL VALUE OF THE CRIPPLE 


HERO AND THE CRIPPLE 
SOLDIER 
(Continued from page 305) 

disability there are a thousand possible jobs 
to choose from. The best trades for 
crippled soldiers are not necessarily the 
most obvious and a special effort should be 
made to develop some not taught in the 
standard trade schools. 

Of the individual factors, past experience 
is the most important. The education of 
the adult consists principally of his work- 
ing experience ; it should not, therefore be 
thrown away, but should be conserved and 
built upon. It would be silly to train a 
crippled farmer as a watchmaker, when he 
can be taught the operation of agricultural 
tractors ; to instruct a railroad brakeman in 
machine tool work when he can learn teleg- 
raphy and still hold a railway job. Some 
men can be raised a grade or two in their 
own trades. A competent bricklayer who 
has’ lost a leg may, after a thorough course 
in architectural drafting and interpretation 
of plans, become a job foreman or an in- 
spector of construction. These instances, 
however, concern only men who were, previ- 
ous to their enlistment, operatives in the 
skilled trades. Their problem is the sim- 
plest of solution. 

In actual practice the most popular trade 
being taught to crippled soldiers is “motor 
mechanics”; that is, the operation and re- 
pair of automobile engines. A specialized 
branch of automobile mechanics is the 
operation of agricultural tractors, an in- 
fant branch of the motor industry, but a 
growing one. The various branches of elec- 
trical work offer another good field of in- 
struction. Electrical trades have the ad- 
vantage of great industrial stability. They 
are growing steadily, the wages are good, 
and the employment not subject to season- 
able fluctuations. Cobbling has been found 
a good trade to teach a certain type of man. 
The making of artificial limbs and ortho- 
pedic appliances has been found a good trade 
in which to instruct war cripples, and it is 
certainly as appropriate a line as any in 
which a maimed man could engage. Among 
the many others which have found fairly 
general adoption are tailoring, printing, 
telegraphy, machine tool work, sheet metal 
work and toy-making. 

It will be surprising to some that for even 
badly disabled, agricultural workers the best 
chance has been found to be still on the 
farm. From the viewpoint of national 
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economy it is important to keep on the 
land every skilled agricultural worker. In 
France there is a special propaganda to this 
end; in England the local committees make 
every effort not only to keep farmers in 
the same work, but also to place in agricul- 
ture other suitable men. 

Still another branch of training embraces 
commercial and allied subjects. . Every 
country at war has provided that crippled 
soldiers shall have the preference in ap- 
pointments to civil service positions. This 
is a wise arrangement, for it is logical that 
the nation should offer opportunity in its 
own employment to men disabled in its ser- 
vice. To the classes in civil service prepara- 
tion many of the one-armed men can be as- 
signed. In Canada for example, the jobs 
in prospect are mostly in the postal and 
revenue departments, and the instruction 
given covers arithmetic, spelling, simple 
composition, elementary accounting and 
commercial geography. Other men who 
have the requisite mental qualifications can 
be trained as bookkeepers and clerks. 

In all branches of the rehabilitation proc- 
ess, the attitude of the public can do much 
to help or hinder. The man returning dis- 
abled from the front deserves the whole- 
hearted gratitude and respect of the nation, 
but to spoil and pamper him is an ill-advised 
way of meeting the obligation. Treating 
the disabled soldier at the corner saloon is, 
of course, the most dangerous form of hos- 
pitality. In some cities the “patriotic” hys- 
teria of the public has been such that neither 
the police nor the military authorities are 
in a position to restrain or punish returned 
soldiers, even when they become seriously 
disorderly and objectionable. ; 


On the other hand the nation cannot go 
too far in showing gratitude to the war crip- 
ple, providing the manner of its expression 
is sound. The real duty is not so simple as 
the mere provision of social entertainment. 

Crippled men testify unanimously that 
the “handicap of public opinion” has been 
to them a greater obstacle than the loss of 
a limb. People have assumed them help- 
less and only too often have persuaded them 
to become so. Idleness is the calamity too 
great to be borne. We must, therefore, fina 
for the cripple the kind of a job for which 
he is capable, and see that the community 
influence encourages him to tackle it. If 
we demand that the disabled man get back 
in the work of the world, we shall find him 
only too ready to do so. 
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What Are Your 
Building Problems? 


Plumbing 
Roofing 
Hardware 
Heating 
Lighting 
Decorating, etc. 


Regardless of the problem our Archi- 
tectural Service Department is ready 
to give you—without cost—helpful ad- 
vice and assistance. Just address 


Architectural Dept., 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
118-120 E. 30th Street, New York 
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Design No. 524, Estimated cost $2800 


All About Bungalows 


BUNGALOW BOOK 
1917 De Luxe Edition 


Contains the cream of 1000 practical and distinctive 
bungalows actually built for $400 to $4000, suited to 
any climate, with photos of exterior and interior 
views, plans, size of rooms, cost, etc. Also valuable 
suggestions on bungalow building written by experts. 


The Largest exclusive oo 

Bungalow Book pub- 1 Foctpatd 
lished. 112 pages. Price 

Worth many times its cost to any prospective builder. 


A smaller edition of same, only 50 cents. Send check, 
money-order or stamps. Money back if not satis- 


factory 
YOHO & MERRITT 


THE BUNGALOW CRAFTSMEN 
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Yale—the Logical Choice 


for greater security 
for sounder designs 
for better service 


HE adaptability and fitness and 

security of the Yale line of locks 
and builders’ hardware are not a 
matter of opinion. 


Yale superiority is demonstrated 
daily in actual installation—in new 
work of highest type and great scope, 
for governmental and private pur- 
poses, as additional. equipment and in 
simple housing operations. 


There is no lock and _ builders’ 
hardware need but that can be met 
in “Yale”. From the standpoint of 
security, service and fitness. 


A half century’s steady uninter- 
rupted leadership has_ established 
“Yale” as the logical choice. 


We invite correspon 
dence on the subject 
generally or regard- 
ing special installa- 
tions. 


The 
Yale& TowneMfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street, 
New York City. 


Chicago Office: 
77 East Lake Street. 


Canadian Yale & Towne 
Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Farmers Bank & Trust Company 
West Palm Beach 


Largest Bank AND only Trust Com- 
pany in Palm Beach County handles ninety 
percent of the Tourist Accounts. 


Cares for estates; builds houses; supplies 
servants; rents the very best houses at Palm 
Beach and does everything to make life 
pleasant for the visitor. 


Furnishes information on any subject 
pertaining to Palm Beach or Florida. 


T. T. REESE, President 




















Palm Beach 


The Sportsman’s Paradise 


Deep Sea Fishing—in the blue waters of the Gulf 
Stream, for Sail Fish, King Fish, Amber Jack. Lakes 
and streams abounding in Black Bass. In the woods 
there are Quail, Wild Turkeys, Deer. 


at the 


“BIG STORE” 


in West Palm Beach 


will be found a complete stock of high-grade tackle. Edw. 
Vom Hofe reels, rods, lines—also guns and ammunition, 
and an expert to tell you when and where to use it. 


5 FLOORS 10 BIG DEPARTMENTS 
PALM BEACH MERCANTILE CO. 
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FOUR PROVINCETOWN PAINT- 
ERS 


OME twenty years ago a party of art 
+ students discovered Provincetown, 
that unique fishing village on the tip 
of Cape Cod. About the same time the Por- 
tuguese fishermen began to immigrate to the 
Cape and the two invasions have increased 
from yearto year until half the sum- 
mer population of Provincetown, which in 
the meantime has become a summer resort 
for Boston and vicinity, are practicing the 
arts, and more than half the permanent resi- 
dents of the old New England fishing vil- 
lage are the picturesque, swarthy inhabit- 
ants of the islands off the Spanish coast. 
The town offers unusual inducements to the 
painter, its quaint streets running in narrow 
lanes from a centre street that skirts the 
bay for three miles, its old 
houses, with Revolutionary 
and even Colonial tradi- 
tions, arrest and charm the 
eye. There is a church de- 
signed by a famous English 
architect of which Childe 
Hassam is reported to have 
said that its tower was 
worth coming a thousand 
miles to paint. Whether 
the remark is authentic or 
not, it is certainly true that 
the artist has felt the charm 
of the old church so com- 
pellingly that he has painted 
it. The harbor is especially 
fine in line and color. The 
grand dunes sweep down to 
the water in enchanting 
masses of purple and gold. 
Nothing in this country 
surpasses the October hues 
of the Cape. Orange, pale 
and deep purple, yellow, 
crimson and scarlet, blaze 
everywhere against a sea as 
blue as the Mediterranean. 
When the Mackerel Fleet 
sweeps in against the sun- 
set sky, with sails dark or 
light, orange, green and 
purple, floating on an opal 
sea, one feels that beauty is 
a divine thing and the ef- 
fort to reproduce such 
beauty a noble vocation. 
Here the student of 


beauty finds a devotion, a mM. A. KIRKUP. 
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“IN JANUARY—ST. GEORGE, BERMUDA”.FROM A PAINTING 


belief in the importance of art expression 
to be found nowhere else in this country in 
so great a degree. The Provincetown Paint- 
ers are a product of this art colony. Many 
prominent writers have summer or perma- 
nent homes in Provincetown, one recalls 
Daniel Wilbur Steele, Mary Heaton Vorse, 
and others. At the head of the art colony 
is Charles W. Hawthorne and his talented 
wife. Mr. Hawthorne established a sum- 
mer school here some years ago. E. 
Ambrose Webster, whose influence is more 
recent, is also far-reaching in its insistance 
on pure color in out-of-door light. During 
the summer months The Provincetown Art 
Association exhibits work of the Colony 
and has already aroused much interest in 
behalf of art. It has recently brought 
ground for the building of an Art Museum. 

The Portuguese are interestng. The color 
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FROM PROVINCETOWN PAINTERS 





ETCHING BY AGNES WEINRICH 


is Spanish in its intensity when flooded by 
the summer sun, soft, grey and misty when 
the fogs drift in from the Atlantic. 

The past summer has found the Province- 
town Art Colony not unmindful of war calls. 
The harbor is a naval base and the town is 
often crowded with sailors on shore leave. 
The members of The Sail Loft Club, The 
Woman’s Art Club of the colony, and The 
Beach-combers, a group of men, have de- 
voted‘hours to war relief. Under the able 
leadership of Miss Ida M. Curtis, the Presi- 
dent of The Sail Loft Club, it has been a 
useful assistant to the local Red Cross and 
Y. M. C. A. organizations. 

During the summer The Sail Loft Club 
entertained the crew of the Peristone, the 
English boat that was torpedoed by the 
German submarine. After spending five 
days and nights in the life-boats, the men 
landed at Highland Light. The Club 
found the boys most appreciative of hospi- 
tality and the stories of these brave lads 
indeed thrilling. A number of the members 
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have been 


occupied 
this summer painting 
designation targets 
for the gun practice. 
Ida M. Curtis, Eliza- 
beth Spencer, Mrs. A. 


Rogers, Arianna 
Kelly and _ Blanche 
Lazzell are among 
those who have been 
successful in meeting 
the demands of the 
officers in charge. 
The four painters 
—Mary A. Kirkup, 
Blanche -Lazzell, 
Flora Schoenfeld 
and Agnes Weinrich 
—whose work the 
Touchstone Gallery 
is presenting in 
January, have been 
associated with the 
art colony of Prov- 
incetown and _ have 
felt the influence of 
its modern schools of 
painting and have 
been inspired by its 
atmosphere. They 
present some of its 
interesting subjects in 
the present exhibition 
which opens Jan. 5th. 


ART NOTES 


STRIKING thing about one’s first 
impression of George Bellows’ litho- 
graphs, recently shown at the Kep- 

pel Galleries, was that upon entering the 
room you had a sense of color all about you. 
So intense is Bellows’ appeal to the emotions 
that both the brain and the memories are 
stirred, and his lithographs cease to be black 
and white, but reach you with all the variety 
and vividness of color drawings. His con- 
trasts of black and white are almost startling 
in some cases, and yet, with this intensity 
of expression he handles black and white 
richly, almost with a lustre. It is quite ex- 
traordinary, in fact, how he can use such an 
explosive technic and produce so sumptuous 
an effect in his work. Of course the war 
drawings were the most compelling at the 
time I saw the exhibition, not only because 
they were done with the greatest possible 
mastery of his art, but because they were 
almost the only entirely fearless drawings 
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WE furnish building material and mill 
work for Everglade Rod and Gun 
Club also cottages at Palm Beach and 
we are prepared to furnish you material 
for your house. 


DADE LUMBER CO. 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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THE PRINT EXCHANGE 


Lucy F. Brown 


JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS 
For Collectors and Decorative Uses 


MODERN AMERICAN PRINTS 


Lithographs and Etchings 
Portfolios mailed for inspection 


Studio 507 546 Fifth Avenue 
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USE TUNIS TILES 


This beautiful, hand jainied, 
sun dried product is admir- 
ably adapted for mantels, 
panels, lamps, tables, window 
boxes, fountains, floors, and 
roofs. The colors are those 
found in old Tapestries and 
cannot be copied in this coun- 
try. See practical exhibit at 
TRADE MARK studio. Correspondence invited. 


AFRICAN TILE CO. OF TUNIS 
112 East 59th Street - 7 New York 
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POSTER ARTISTS 
READ THE POSTER 


EADING exponent of poster 
art as applied to poster adver- 
1 Official 
7 journal of the Poster Adver- 
tising Association of the United States 
and Canada, Inc: In this beautifully 
illustrated and carefully edited publi- 
cation are presented monthly the most 
striking examples of the modern com- 
mercial posters in America and Europe, 
many designs being reproduced in 
original colors. The articles published 
present in detail the successful adver- 
tising campaigns in which these posters 
are used. 
Subscription Rates: 


1 Year $2.00 Foreign, 1 Year $3.00 Single Copy 28 
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Roy O. Randall, Editor 
Editorial Offices: 1620 Steger Building 
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Two Excellent Packets 
By EUDORA SELLNER 


These are full-page plates showing 
the costume of the period for both 
men and women, with the correct 
coloring described in the Munsell 
nomenclature. 


Set one, 8 plates from the Egyptians 
to the | 3th Century. 


Set two, 8 plates from the 14th Cen- 
tury to the latter half of the | 6th 
Century. 


Printed on cards, size 7 x 10 inches 
Price per set of eight - - 25 cents 
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that have been made of 
war, as the Germans 
practice it. 

I have just been re- 
viewing and arranging 
for publication in THE 
TOUCHSTONE some ex- 
traordinary drawings 
of Steinlen in which 
this man’s vast love of 
humanity, his great pity 
for the sorrows of the 
world are shown to a 
degree that is almost 
godlike. He is fearless 
in his way, because he 
is the last man in the 
world that would ever 
be sentimental, but his 
interest centers in the 
spiritual conditions, the 
sorrows and the exal- 
tation of the war. He 
never brings the horror 
of the war home to you 
physically. Perhaps it 
is because he has seen 
so much of it that he 
could not bear to re- 
produce it. Perhaps 
the war has _ wholly 
spiritualized his _atti- 


PORTRAIT IN OIL BY FLORA SCHOENFELD 




































BLACK PRINT BY BLANCHE LAZZELL 


tude toward life. 

And yet I think George Bellows is abso- 
lutely right in what he has done in his war 
drawings. If he draws the Belgian woman 
mutilated by the German monster in sol- 
dier’s uniform, he depicts it as it happened ; 
he does the same with the little boy whose 
hands have been chopped off; even in his 
wonderful presentation of Edith Cavel, 
white and slender and appealing, moving 
down the stairway to death, he makes the 
men about her hideous, leering at her fear, 
gloating over their part in her destruction. 
It seems to me as though there never was a 
technic so suited to the thing to be expressed 
as Bellows’ powerful use of lithography for 
war subjects. These very subjects in color 
would be melodramatic. 

Perhaps this work is all the better done 
that Bellows was not in France, and did not 
see these conditions. He is able to work in 
the big impersonal way of a judicious his- 
torian. Steinlen, who saw it all, has not 
been able to present this phase of the war. 

The exhibition at The Keppel Gallery 
did not limit itself to war pictures. The 
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ART NOTES 


famous “Dance in the Madhouse” and the 
beautifully ironic presentation of “Billy 
Sunday” were both shown among the litho- 
graphs, as well as others more tender in 
subject and impression. 


ie a quaint old house on Eighth Street 
with delightful touches of blue at the 
windows, Lawson has shown his first ex- 
hibition of the season. As you enter the 
Whitney Studios you are overwhelmed with 
the joyousness of Ernest Lawson’s exhibi- 
tion. There are not many pictures on the 
walls, which makes for a great distinction 
of arrangement, and yet you have a sense 
of crowded emotion. There is so much sun- 
light, so much atmosphere. Nature seems 
to be pouring into the room through the 
frames as though they were windows out 
to the woods, the fields and the orchards. 

In the “Early Summer” there is a melting 
tenderness of beauty. “The Harlem River” 
is wide and deep, with a swift, steel-colored 
current. “The Hudson at Inwood” is a 
painting of dazzling light, every inch 
crowded with color as a mosaic fills its 
space. Lawson’ has somehow so contrived 
to hold his delight in nature, his joy and 
interest in painting, that you enter an ex- 
hibition of his with a sure sensation of ex- 
hilaration. It is as though the beauty of 
what he sees never palls upon him, never 
fails to force its way through his spirit out 
into fresh illuminating expressions of 
nature. 

In an adjoining room at the Whitney 
Studios was an exhibition by Guy Péne 
Du Bois. Mr. Du Bois has not as yet 
achieved sufficient power and vitality in his 
pictures to group them in a one-man exhibit 
and hold your interest. One picture may 
arrest you because it is a clever satire, but 
the next one offends you because the 
medium is inadequate. “The Nude,” for 
instance, in this exhibition had a thin, 
sprightly air of tin, painted with cream 
paint. And his nature scenes should never 
be presented in the same gallery with Law- 
son. They are too subdued, too non-com- 
mittal, too reticent to face such a test. 


F you were in New York at the time of 
the great Red Cross Drive and chanced 

to swing down Fifth Avenue on a crisp 
Autumn afternoon with flags at every win- 
dow, streaming from house to house, pour- 
ing down over doorways, hiding dwellings 
and fluttering from lamp-posts, you prob- 
ably had the same sense of exhilaration, 
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spiritual and physical which indicates de- 
light in moving color, the same sensation of 
wings at your shoulder, that you would ex- 
perience this week at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
lery, where Childe Hassam is exhibiting his 
paintings of “The Avenue of the Allies.” 
No one but Childe Hassam could show so 
many pictures of this great scene down 
Fifth Avenue, each one individual, each one 
beautiful, expressing a separate emotion, 
each one alive, glowing and vibrant. It is 
the work of a man whose technic has 
learned to surmount just such miracles as 
have been achieved in these paintings. One 
painting in particular was a great delight: 
a dingy looking street with cascades of 
American flags pouring down the houses 
from roof to pavement, all blowing in the 
wind, all quivering with stripes of red and 
white and shining stars on blue. We have 
the distinction of reproducing for our fron- 
tispiece the painting of the Red Cross Flags, 
which, unhappily, in black and white, can 
only give a faint conception of the rare 
beauty of these great moving red crosses on 
miles of cream ground. An equally beauti- 
ful and impressive painting gives the place 
of honor to the Union Jack. This floats 
down, with a gale of wind blowing it over 
the center of the picture, and far up the 
Avenue are the flags of many nations sway- 
ing in a brilliant background. 

Childe Hassam has contrived to put very 
much more than the color of flags in these 
paintings. There is in the whole exhibition 
a certain splendor, as though the spirit of 
the Allies was pouring over the broad 
Avenue, setting the flags in motion and 
reaching in every heart a response of pride 
and tears. 


HE Manhattan Painter Engravers Club 

held an exhibition at the Gallery in No- 
vember. There were many well-known 
names among the exhibitors: John Sloan, 
Mahonri Young, Ernst Higgins showed ex- 
ceptionally interesting engravings. John 
Sloan’s work was peculiarly fine in his own 
most interesting and individual way, a way 
that tells the truth most wittily. 


N exhibition of rare beauty was recently 
shown at the Arden Galleries in the pot- 
tery from the Durant Kilns. No modern 
pottery has attained such wonderful blue as 
Mrs. Rice has achieved for her ware. Blues 
that bring memories of ancient Persia and 
the still older marvels of Cypress» Not that 
(Continued on page 354) 
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This year to use the 

Adequate Medium 

of Expression, 
OLEO Tempera Color. 


January Ist, 1919. 


A. Painter. 
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Also Manufacturers of Sartorius Oil Colors 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A PRO- 
FESSION 


HOTOGRAPHY is being recom- 
P mended to the attention of art students 

as a medium not only for the develop- 
ment of beauty, but as a remunerative pro- 
fession. Photography has played a vital 
part in recording the history of the war. 
Many men who had enlisted in the war have 
developed the art of photography to such a 
degree that they will be loathe to give it up 
on their return. Photographers have served 
their Country in showing to the people at 
home the movements of great armies ; trans- 
portation of supplies ; the actual battlefront, 
and through the X-Ray photographs have 
helped materially in the saving of the lives 
of the soldiers in hospitals. 

Photography is a field offering big oppor- 
tunities to women, not only as studio oper- 
ators, but in such specialized departments 
as Gardening, Interior Decorating and 
Dressmaking; women are able to take 
photographs of every object for sale by 
merchants intending to be used in cata- 
logues or Sunday newspaper advertise- 
ments. Women knowing what will appeal 
to other women have a happy faculty of 
photographing the gown, new coat, or lamp 
shade in a way that calls it to the attention 
of other women. 

The study of Photography is being intro- 
duced into various art schools throughout 
the country by means of lectures and prac- 
tical demonstrations in the use of cameras ; 
courses in developing, printing, mounting, 
in the construction and use of the different 
kinds of lenses; why the choice of lens in- 
fluences the work; the different kind of 
plates; enlarging, portraiture versus out- 
door subjects ; retouching prints by gaslight 
and daylight, and all the intricacies of mod- 
ern print papers. Courses are also offered 
in color photography and_lantern-slide 
making. 

The cultural side of photography is given 
by lectures on art and by observation of 
good examples of art photography. It is 
all very well to understand professionally 
the technical working of cameras, but one 
must have fine discrimination of the beau- 
tiful and an appreciation of composition to 
obtain a good picture. Students wishing to 
study by themselves can gain much informa- 
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tion not only through various books printed 
on the technical side of photography, but 
by studying every good example that they 
can get in touch with. For the amateurs 
there are exposure meters that help them 
with their first experiments, showing how 
long to expose and which diaphram to use 
for sunlight and shade; early morning and 
deep woods; winter snow and the brilliant 
beach sands. There are also many develop- 
ers on the market that are so easy to use 
that the veriest beginner could not help but 
be proudly successful. Anyone can obtain 
photographs that are excellent to a certain 
degree, but for the one who wishes to make 
a profession of photography the most prac- 
tical way is to serve in the studio of some 
professional and thus come in contact with 
all the requirements of his art. 

Reading learned books on the subject of 
photography will not make a good photog- 
rapher; there must be some quality in the 
student that makes him fitted for the work; 
he or she must have a keen sense of the 
beautiful, sure knowledge of the mechanism 
of his instrument; must understand the 
value of line and must also be somewhat of 
a chemist. 

Even with instinctive feeling for beauty, 
the photographs must have a sense of com- 
position and of how much or how little of 
the subject should be taken in on the plate. 
Sometimes a pair of scissors will immensely 
improve a picture by cutting away the print 
in such a way that the central figure or sub- 
ject will be placed in the most telling situa- 
tion. 

Ceaseless patience and tireless research 
must be the companions of whoever wishes 
to rise in this profession beyond the rank of 
the ordinary. 


TRANSPARENT WATER 
COLORS 


O carry further the idea of photog- 
raphy as a possible profession for the 
art student, we suggest the experi- 
menting with Transparent Water Colors in 
coloring prints. The ideal of photographers 
is, of course, to reproduce the colors of 
nature, but color photography is very diffi- 
cult; it is a slow operation, as well as an 
expensive one. The next best thing to color 
plates is a photograph colored with Trans- 
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parent Water Colors. The effect in the 
hand of a skilled colorist is quite satisfac- 
tory. The ordinary water colors will not 
do the work, but there is on the market a 
water color from Japan that is transparent 
and therefore can be used to tone the fine 
lacework of winter trees or the ripple of 
flowing waters and not destroy the detail of 
the print. 

Transparent water colors are used in 
technical work of architects, draughtsmen, 
in the Department of Forestry, industries, 
and so forth. Children in schools and in- 
valids in hospitals like to experiment with 


these colors that flow so easily and are so ° 


brilliant. These transparent water colors 
come in liquid form and in convenient color 
films bound in books. They are put up in 
large or small books for use in schools or as 
gifts for children. 

Students wishing to gain experience in 
the handling of color can experiment tint- 
ing photographs and at the same time make 
a living. If beautiful photographs of nature 
be tinted under various conditions, such as 
early morning, evening or midday, the stu- 
dent gains a facility in the reproduction of 
nature’s colors, and at the same time the 
tinted photographs could be sold for small 
sums. 

Photographs tinted with these transparent 
water colors can be mounted as calendars, 
used as Christmas or New Year cards or 
framed. There is nothing more inartistic 
than a photograph badly colored, but when 
a print is touched with colors in a sympa- 
thetic way there is no more charming or 
inexpensive picture for wall or desk. 

As we said in the article on photography, 
a print with some dominant feature such as 
a tree or house can be trimmed with a pair 
of scissors and thus afford the student a 
good object lesson in composition. In this 
way any art student who wishes to pay his 
expenses through school can be studying 
the rules of composition and color while 
adding to his treasure box. 

Color and composition are two subjects 
that cannot be too deeply ingrained in the 
art student. By experimenting with pho- 
tographic prints and transparent water 
colors a student can get a great deal of 
experience in both these fundamental sub- 
jects at very little expense and find much 
pleasure in the studying of them. Those 
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intending to make the figure or the land- 
scape their particular life work are espe- 
cially recommended to this simple medium 
of study. 


JAPANESE PRINT AS A COLOR 
STANDARD 


ANY decorators make sure of the 

M final harmony of a room by taking 

some one object such as a rug and 

keying the whole room to it. The Japanese 

print serves a like purpose in suggesting the 

color scheme of a room and is far cheaper 
than an Oriental rug. 

In nearly all Japanese prints there is some 
neutral background such as tea color or 
the lovely shade of blue known as twilight 
blue. Across such a harmonizing back- 
ground they draw in flat tones a figure, bird 
or flower in two or three tones. In nearly 
every case there will be strong accent note 
of velvety black. 

One print is before me in tones of pale 
twilight blue. The figure is dressed in 
darker blue of the same tone with kimona 
lining of old rose. The only other color 
catching the eye is a bluish-grey, the pat- 
tern worked out in dull wine and the rich 
black of the hair. 

This would suggest a room with walls of 
pale gray-blue, draperies and pillows of 
darker blue embroidered with old rose: 
lamp shades, table fittings and a jar or a 
box in the same old rose tones. Rugs of 
the blue ground bordered in grey and and- 
irons, picture frames or lamp bases in 
wrought iron. In keeping to some such 
color scheme of furnishings it would be 
impossible to make an inharmonious room. 

Another print is of deep old ivory such 
as one would find in a very old print with 
the figure against it in shades of tea-leaf 
green, salmon yellow, black and an occa- 
sional pattern of lighter gold. Taking the 
background of the print for the background 
of the room furnished by the wall paper, 
and the large masses of the print for the 
main draperies and the minor designs for 
the small details of the room a charming 
original combination can be obtained. 

This suggestion of Japanese prints as the 
color key gives one also the entire final 
effect before beginning so that one will not 
be in danger of making a mistake. 


\ 
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BOOK REVIEWS FOR THE ART 
STUDENT 
BRAHAM LINCOLN once made the 
famous statement that if he would 
thoroughly prepare himself then op- 
portunity would come. The mistake stu- 
dents make is to wait for opportunity, 
thinking that when it knocks at their door 
they will then be able to prepare for it. If 
an art student waits until he gets to the 
school before he begins to use his pencil or 
brush he will find that much time has been 
lost. Boys and girls in schools still ab- 
sorbed with the common school education 
can nevertheless begin to prepare themselves 
for positions in the world of art by cultural 
reading. 

It is for the sake of such students who 
are not yet able to enter art schools or who 
are far away from art centers where they 
can take advantage of personal instruction 
with teachers that a list of technical books 
for their use has been prepared. Technical 
books are the next best thing to instruction 
from experienced teachers. A good book 


prepares the mind to receive more complete 


instruction. It contains the phraseology 
that a young student must gain and, con- 
centrating upon the subject as put forth in 
book form, will do much toward helping 
him pass satisfactorily through a school 
course. 

For instance, a girl who wishes to become 
an interior decorator can be reading books 
on Period Furniture and Color, familiariz- 
ing herself with the history of her subject. 
There must be such groundwork for any 
success. The subject of Period Styles is an 
exhaustive one and it takes many years of 
reading and studying before one can tell at 
a glance to what period a certain chair, 
chest, bed or console belongs. 

We are here suggesting several books that 
could be given as gifts to young people wish- 
ing to make a place for themselves in the 
world of Applied Arts. 

Chief of these is Walter A. Dyer’s 
“Handbook of Furniture Styles.” This 
book, though necessarily incomplete, is a 
condensed presentation and book of ready 
reference on historic furniture styles. Such 
a resumé of the whole subject should be 
almost committed to memory by whoever 
wishes to become an interior decorator or 


whoever cares to have an intelligent under- 
standing of the history of furniture art. It 
is, in a way, a concordance of Period styles 
and therefore forms a manual of great value 
to every student. (Published by The Cen- 
tury Company: fully illustrated : $2.50 net: 
postage, 10 cents.) 

“Foot-Power Loom Weaving,’ by Ed- 
ward F. Worst, is another manual that girls 
intending to take various household courses 
should become familiar with. The descrip- 
tions given are for amateur weavers and 
therefore are simply presented and easy to 
follow. There are chapters on the loom 
itself—the warping and threading of it, pat- 
tern weaving, short accounts of Danish, 
Norwegian and Swedish methods ; one short 
chapter is devoted to dyes and dyeing. The 
book is fully illustrated and forms a most 
valuable handbook of the arts. (Bruce Pub. 
Co., Milwaukee: illustrated : $3.50 net. ) 

For the benefit of those who wish to be- 
come expert in the art of lettering there is 
a pamphlet, “A Roman Alphabet and How 
to Use It,” by Frank Forrest Frederick, 
printed by the Smith Press, Trenton, N. J. 

“Sewing and Textiles” is a textbook for 
grades and rural schools written by Annabel 
Turner. This forms one of the home eco- 
nomic series that are indispensable in the 
modern class-room. It would be quite pos- 
sible for any girl living in out-of-the-way 
communities to gain a comprehensive 
knowledge of sewing which would enable 
her to make any such small articles as re- 
quire knowledge of hemming, button- 
holing, darning, patching, even to the mak- 
ing of a complete dress. (Published by D. 
Appleton & Co., illustrated. Price $1.75 
net. ) 

Four books which we have reviewed be- 
fore should be mentioned on this list: 

“The Meaning of Architecture,” by 
James K. Pond. (Published by Marshall 
Jones & Company. Price $2.00 net.) 

“Costume Design and Illustration,” by 
Ethel Traphagen. (Published by John 
Wiley & Sons: Illustrated: $2.50 net.) 

“Decorative Textiles,” by George Leland 
Hunter. (580 illustrations : 27 color plates: 
Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co.. 
$15.00.) 

“Dyes and Dyeing,” by Charles E. Pel- 
lew. (Published by MacBride, Nast & 
Company ; $2.00 net.) 
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ART NOTES 


(Continued from page 350) 


her pottery is limited to blue, there are 
greens and yellows and wonderful blends, 
but to the real pottery lover there is always 
the final color, blue. All potters have striven 
for it and few have attained it. Among 
these few Mrs. Rice is to be congratulated. 
At the time of this exhibition the American 
Society of Miniature Painters had their 
delicately lovely portraits on the walls of 
the Arden Studios, but so striking was the 
work of the potters that, charming as the 
miniatures were, they seemed little more 
than a well-arranged background: 


THE Municipal Art Society Fountain for 
the Queensboro Bridge Market is now 
completed and was formally presented to 
the city on November twelve. To follow 
the brief speeches of presentation and ac- 
ceptance the society prepared a pageant of 
considerable artistic interest based on the 
beauty inherent in farming and marketing, 
in which the children of the market neigh- 
borhood took part. The central feature of 
the fountain is a mosiac panel designed by 
Edwin H. Blashfield, and the scheme also 
comprises a decoration by Eli Harvey. 


HE Art Alliance of America recently 

prepared an exhibition of American In- 
dustrial art, which will be _ circulated 
throughout the United States by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, going first to Provi- 
dence, R. I., thence to Muskegon, Mich., 
and then to the Herron Institute at Indian- 
apolis. The exhibits include textile designs 
and hand-decorated textiles; designs for 
jewelry and silverware, furniture, stained 
glass, and interior decoration, with full 
representation of the graphic arts by both 
original designs and finished products, in- 
cluding wall-paper, posters, car cards, book 
illustrations, fashions, box tops, letterheads, 
newspaper advertisements, et cetera. The 
exhibit has been assembled to emphasize 
processes of reproduction in the industries 
without reference to artistic standards, and 
the catalogue contains technical descriptions 
of the way in which the original designs are 
carried out in practical manufacture. 

The following exhibitions are scheduled: 
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) THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT 


The Ehrich Print Gallery—French Eigh- 
teenth Century Prints, December fourth to 
thirty-first. Whitney Studios—Exhibition 
and Sale of Paintings and Sculpture, begin- 
ning Monday, December second. The Bab- 
cock Art Galleries—The Fourth Annual 
Exhibition of the Eclectics, December sec- 
ond to fourteenth. Montrose Gallery— 
Exhibition of Robert Henri, December sixth 
to twenty-eighth. 


MUSEUMS AS WORKSHOPS 


HUS the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art is a large central laboratory for 

the designers and manufacturers of 
the metropolitan district. In fact, its lines 
of effort reach to remote corners of the 
country. It maintains lending collections 
of many kinds—photographs, lantern slides, 
maps, charts, actual samples of textiles and 
laces, casts, and even post cards. It dis- 
tributes annually many thousands of photo- 
graphs which are used directly for working 
up designs in the designing room of in- 
dustrial arts producing plants, the cost of 
such photographs being so nominal a con- 
sideration that that department of the Mu- 
seum is constantly overworked. In the 
Museum building it maintains enormous 
collections of direct value to men in the 
practical fields, a convenient textile study 
room, ten thousand samples of textile art 
of all times, many costumes—this much in 
the textile field alone. The entire collec- 
tion of industrial arts objects embraced 
under the general title of decorative arts 
numbers fifty thousand. 

There is maintained a decent service in- 
volving the entire time of three Museum 
instructors engaged in bringing home to 
visitors of all kinds and classes the value 
of individual pieces or of entire collec- 
tions. There are given annually several 
courses of public lectures. There is main- 
tained for the benefit of manufacturers, 
designers, craftsmen, and artisans a spe- 
cial department in charge of an experienced 
chief whose office it is to make the collec- 
tions directly accessible, to assist in finding 
suggestions, recommending developments 
in design, and in general, in working out 
the direct influence of the finest things of 
all times for the greater good of American 
design in the present. 
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For every need 
of the artist 


For sharp contrasts, for gradu- 
ating tones, for values and details— 
for every use of the artist, there is a 


DIXONS 
ELDoraDO 
the master drawing pencil” 


The leads in every degree are smooth, grit- 
less, responsive—strong, firm, economical in 
use—and absolutely reliable in the uniformity 
of the grading. Made in 17 degrees from 9H 
(hardest) to 6B (softest). 






Prepared 


Moist 
Water 
Colours 


whole and half pans, 
whole and half tubes 


Artistic Conception 


and permanence of colour 
is only possible by using 
Winsor & Newton colours 
—it’s a lasting satisfaction! 


Ask your dealer or write for 
Art Catalog “T’”’ 





Send 15cin stamps for full-length samples 
worth double the money. Please state the 
degrees you want and your dealer’s name. 


feeeramaren “From Raw Material to Finished 
Whole Tube Product Made under Allied Colors’ 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 
W. W. MOIST WATER COLORS 


are made with painstaking care (Touchstone Houses] 
of the best pigments obtainable 








This booklet of 


14 HOUSE PLANS 
FREE with one year’s sub- 
scription to the 




















Write us Price List TOUCHSTONE 
for sent HN | a6e a copy. $4.00 a year. 
Color Chart on request | arr pod charming Fmoed = 
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THE J. WILLER CHEMICAL CO. 
128 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 























Weldon Roberts 


Rubber Erasers 


Worlds Quality Standard - 88 Styles -Al1 Stationers 
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. The International Studio 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS THE STANDARD ART MAGAZINE 
thed IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STILL KNOWN AS THE 


ors’ 
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a “most beautiful magazine printed” 

* Sr. 

= Paintings, sculpture, architecture, interior decorations, house 
=, plans, furniture, textiles, rugs, tapestries, landscape archi- 


tecture, etchings, drawings, sketches, engravings, photogra- 
phy, ceramics and the other handicrafts—all these, and 
. more, are among the forms of art treated in the pages of 
this magazine. 


The inclusion of all these departments, together with the 
fact that the field of the “Studio” is truly international, 
covering the art progress of the entire civilized world, gives 
a scope to this magazine which is unequaled by that of any 
aa other publication on the subject of art. 





So, also, are the illustrations unequaled in quantity and 
quality by those of any other periodical. They average over 
aan, one hundred per issue, in half-tone, tint and full color, and 
reproduce works of art of every description. 


50 cents a copy—Five dollars a year 
Trial subscription for 3 months, one dollar 


JOHN LANE COMPANY NEW YORK 









































**The Finest Willow Furniture in America’’ 








Beauty—Service and Economy 
| HOME “made” with Whip-O-Will-O 





Furniture is one that will be furnished 
distinctively—it will embody charm, 
comfort and service. 











SMM tt 


The cost is moderate—in fact the splendid 
service that can be had from Whip-O-Will-O 
Furniture makes it the-spst economical. 


7 The natural finish of Whip‘O-Will-O is a satiny 








| old-ivory that harmonizes With the scheme of any 
| room. However, at small extra charge, we tint it 
' (| any desired color, glossy or dull finish. 
fi, 
i 
i i . . 
4 Swdasee | Whip-O-Will-O Furniture Co. | sects. 
hi ot Fite Lie SCRANTON, PA. and Price Lise 
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